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The American Sociological Society; The New Swiss National 
Bank. 


OCIOLOGISTS, who have persisted in the traditions of 
the founders of the science, have cause for deep satisfac- 
tion in the fact that there is now an American Sociological 
Society; and even greater reasons for self-congratulation over 
the character impressed upon the new association by its consti- 
tution and the discussions attendant upon the adoption of the 
latter’s provisions. The very divergences of American sociolo- 
gists have witnessed to the need of closer personal relationship 
and organization. But a still more evident desideratum has been 
the delimitation of the science from a number of subsidiary or 
accessory subjects to whose vogue it has largely sacrificed its 
own identity. Thus a differentiation was implied in the consti- 
tution of the society, and made explicit through several telling 
speeches, between the scientific attitude in study and that which 
looks for the results of research to take immediate effect in 
remedial activities. A rather more austere and academic stand- 
point was thus taken, without, however, the slightest intention 
of repelling practical workers, who are interested in the more 
impersonal bearing of their efforts and experience upon the 
general science of society. 
What the Sociological Society proposes to do is thus not in 
conflict with, but correctly differentiated from what is com- 
monly called Practical Sociology. Natural demarcation in 


other directions is probably more obvious. American anthropo- 
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logical societies treat prevailingly of archzological and ethno- 
logical subjects, and folklore; and other allied associations deal 
with philology, statistics, and the like. And, although some 
historians with smal! reason identify sociology with the “philos- 
ophy of history,” there is here in practice little danger of an 
encroachment upon, or an overlapping of fields. Hitherto 
sociologists have been able to meet each other only as semi-inter- 
ested adherents of older associations. There was no place 
where papers upon, say, fetichism, or totemism, or the contact of 
races, could be read and discussed. Each of the elder associa- 
tions had its full program, covering a properly defined and in 
general carefully circumscribed field. In brief, a need was felt 
for an organization specifically diverse from those in existence, 
and subsidiary to them in no classificatory or other sense; and 
this kind of an organization has been founded. 

As for the congestion of programs, that is an inevitable and 
inconsiderable consideration. ‘The essence of association meet- 
ings is rather the spirit of the occasion than the letter of the 
reports and other contributions. They afford an opportunity 
for men of common interests to know each other, and to keep in 
perspective the development or transformation of a common 
purpose. This is what the sociologists have attempted to gain. 
Of course the future of such an organization is inevitably bound 
up with that of the science for which it stands—and with the 
consistent character of that stand as well. It is in such 
more general considerations that the raison d’étre of the Socio- 
logical Society will be, or will fail to be, found. The only 
genuine justification possible is one which may attend its per- 
sonal demonstration of its own viability and usefulness. 


The passage of a law providing for the creation of a Swiss 
national bank is a significant fact in the history of finance. This 
act, which is dated October 6, 1905, is the culmination of an 
agitation which has been going on ever since the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The extreme independence of the cantons 
with regard to laws and institutions, no less than their differ- 
ences in language, nationality, and religion, had left the entire 
control of banking to the cantons. These had created a number 
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of local banks, some of them simply chartered by the cantons, 
others actually managed by them, to which the right of note 
issue was confined. An attempt was made in 1874 to intro- 
duce federal control, but the law was rejected in 1876 by a 
referendum vote. It required an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, adopted in 1891, to establish the principal of central 
supervision of note issue which has come to be considered almost 
axiomatic in modern states. The new Article 39, which was 
then incorporated in the fundamental law, provided that the 
right to issue bank notes and all other credit money belonged 
to the federation, which might exercise its monopoly either 
through a state bank or through a bank chartered by the state. 
Even this article could not go into effect without the passage 
of a specific law, and the contest between the partisans of dif- 
ferent plans was so active, that it was not until the death of the 
leaders of the two parties, Mr. Cramer-Frey, who died in 1900, 
and Mr. Hauser, who died in 1902, that a compromise became 
possible, which was realized in the law passed last fall. 

Under this law, of which a full account is given in an article 
by Mr. Speiser in the Revue Economique Internationale, a 
national bank is created with a capital of fifty millions of francs, 
which is to be allotted as follows: two-fifths of the total amount 
are reserved for the cantons or the cantonal banks; one-fifth is 
reserved for the banks which have hitherto enjoyed the right 
of note issue, the right to subscribe being proportional to their 
outstanding circulation, December 31, 1904; the remaining two- 
fifths as well as the unused portions of the other quotas are 
open to the public, subject, however, to the provision that only 
Swiss citizens or corporations domiciled in Switzerland may 
become stockholders. One-half only of the capital is to be 
called in for the present. The relations of the bank with the 
public will be maintained by means of branches. 

This bank is to enjoy the monopoly of note issue, in return for 
which it is to make an annual payment to indemnify the cantons 
for their loss of the right. The apportionment of this indem- 
nity among the several cantons is based partly upon the note issue, 
partly upon the population of each canton. The notes are 
secured partly by metal, partly by short-term bills, but the 
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metallic reserve must be at least 40 per cent. of the total issue. 
The general direction is confided to a committee of three, each 
one of whom has charge of a particular department, one pre- 
siding over discount and transfers, another over control, while 
a third superintends the issue of bank notes. Somewhat curi- 
ously the two former have their headquarters at Zurich, the 
principal commercial center of Switzerland, while the latter has 
his headquarters in Bern, the federal capital. Switzerland is a 
country whose perpendicular distances are more magnificent 
than its horizontal distances, and it is thought that the railroad 
journey from Bern to Zurich is so short that the three directors 
will have no difficulty in getting together at least once a week. 
This arrangement is, of course, a compromise such as the rival 
claims of cities and cantons often necessitate in a country whose 
traditions and forms of government are highly decentralized. 
Though some of the stock is to be held by the cantons, the federa- 
tion itself is apparently not a stockholder. But whatever profits 
may remain after setting aside Io per cent. for a reserve fund, 
4 per cent. for dividends, and a sufficient sum to indemnify the 
cantons for their loss of the right of note issue, is divided 
between the federation and the cantons, the former taking one- 
third, the latter two-thirds. 

The creation of this new bank is significant in many ways. 
It is significant in that it shows a tendency towards the cen- 
tralization of the control of banking operations, even in a country 
whose traditions are quite opposed to such a system. It is signi- 
ficant in the provisions for an elastic note issue, there being 
absolutely no limit upon the volume of bank notes, provided 
the metallic reserve equals 40 per cent. of the total. It is also 
significant in that Switzerland has established neither a state 
bank nor a private bank in the strict sense of the words, but that 
the bank represents “private capital placed under the depen- 
dence of the state.” 








POSTAL RATES AND LITERATURE. 


N June 23, 1874, there was approved an act of Congress 

establishing a pound rate of postage on mail matter of 
the second class, the newspapers and periodicals of the country. 
This rate was three cents a pound for magazines and two cents 
for newspapers. A few years later, this rate was lowered to 
two cents for each, and still later, on March 3, 1885, becoming 
operative on July 1, 1885, the rate was reduced to only one 
cent per pound. 

Certain external or physical characteristics were to distin- 
guish this material, as that it must be regularly issued, at stated 
intervals, at least as frequently as four times each year, that it 
must consist entirely of printed paper sheets, not substantially 
bound, that these must be consecutively numbered and dated, 
and issued from a known office of publication. Also, as the 
rate of carriage was practically a gift of the transportation 
and distribution charges, or at least of the larger part thereof, 
and had the distinct purpose in view to assist certain educa- 
tional media in keeping the public mind informed as to what was 
being done and thought in the world, certain other considera- 
tions, ideal not physical in nature, were established, such as that 
the publication must be devoted “to literature, the sciences, 
arts, or some special industry, or be published for dissemina- 
ting information of a public nature.” Provisos were added 
that publications “designed primarily for advertising purposes, 
or for free circulation, or for circulation at nominal rates’’ were 
not to be allowed the benefit of this highly favorable tariff. 

The looseness in the wording of the law, and the temptations 
presented by the rates, furnished an almost irresistible ten- 
dency to give to matter, purely advertising in its nature, the 
garb of the legitimate agents of popular enlightenment. So 
though a still further clause required that a publication must 
have a “legitimate list of subscribers,” showing thus not only a 
public object but also a real public approval and genuine public 
demand, yet the inducements for evasion of the intent of the 
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law have been too strong to be successfully combated, and little 
by little limitations have been relaxed, and each mistake made 
has become the precedent for many others. Many periodicals, 
too, have gained entrance to the mails and subsequently changed 
character. 

In fact, in various ways indicated and in others not 
enumerated, often ingenious in character, thousands of pub- 
lications are today swelling the volume of the second-class 
mail that not only are not within the spirit of the law, but which 
violate its letter as well, and which cannot by any practical 
means of an administrative nature be excluded from the mails. 
And yet, very determined efforts have been made by one post- 
master-general after another for a series of years, and much 
good work has been done in rooting out certain minor abuses, 
but the main evil remains and cannot be materially abated by 
vigor of administration, and while reform is most urgently 
needed it can only come through legislative aid. 

But assuming that many are ignorant of the situation, let me 
state some of the facts connected herewith. 

With the legal enactment referred to at the beginning of 
this paper, a literary Niagara was formed and began the work 
of cutting its gorge through whose ever-widening and deepen- 
ing channel literally whole lakefuls of printed matter have 
passed outward to the sea of oblivion. 

Evolutionary processes operate slowly where nature is the 
workman, but man proceeds far more swiftly to the accom- 
plishment of his ends. The stream which connects Lakes Erie 
and Ontario has been occupied at its still unfinished task for 
many thousand years, while the postal rate enacted by the law 
referred to above has, within the memory of most readers of this 
article, so increased the production of transient literature that 
the total annual output of 40,000,000 pounds of such matter in 
1875 has become 663,000,000 pounds for the year ending 
June 30, 1905. 

Benjamin Franklin stood high among men in many ways. 
The sound business judgment which he applied to the hand- 
ling of the postal service of the colonies and the equal wisdom 
which he later displayed as the head of the Post Office Depart- 
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ment after we became a nation, were not least among his just 
claims to eminence. His birth was only two hundred years ago, 
on January 17, 1706. 

What changes since then! What changes, even, since his 
death in 1790—less than a century and a quarter ago! At that 
time there were in the entire country but seventy-five post- 
offices. Now there are almost as many thousands, and the 
expenditures of $32,000 for that year have grown to $167,- 
399,000 reported for the past fiscal year. 

While these figures are typical in many ways of our national 
growth, and while they reflect the material advancement of our 
people, there are for the thinking observer other conclusions to 
be drawn beside inferences which furnish material for an 
independence Day oration, such as the above. 

Along with evidence of prosperity something else may be 
seen by the discerning eye, and he who either runs not with the 
crowd or who reasons while he runs may find food for profit- 
able thought and incentive to some earnest endeavor in the 
following pages. 

The Report of the Post Office Department for 1902 contains 
information shown in the table printed below, giving an 
analysis for that year of the statistics of revenue and weight of 
the postal matter by classifications, and as it is the latest report 
to show such analysis it will be necessary to use its figures 
and then to supplement the deductions by some further state- 
ments. 

In other words, first-class mail, the business and social com- 
munications of the country, which furnished less than fourteen 
per cent. of the tonnage, paid almost four-fifths of the revenue, 
and was probably nine-tenths profit; while second-class matter, 
though it supplied over two-thirds of the tonnage, furnished a 
revenue of less than four per cent. of the total amount raised, 
and was hence accountable for a deficit of large amount. 

The cost of the service thus rendered to the publishers of 
transient literature is estimated by experts at about seven cents 
per pound for all charges, including receiving, transportation, 
changes of route and delivery handling, and the reason alike 
for the insufficiency of revenue and the enormously rapid growth 
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referred to before is therefore to be found in this rate of one 
cent a pound or twenty dollars per ton. Hence this rate 
amounts to a practical subsidy of perhaps one hundred dollars 
per ton or even more to the producers of this one class of mer- 
chandise, and it should be borne in mind that this bonus js 
operative upon the pages carrying advertisements as well as 
upon literary material found within the covers of periodical 
literature mailed under the law. 

As to the trend since 1902. By 1904 the total weight of 


Mai MATTER—WEIGHT AND REVENUE BY CLASSES, FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1902. 


; ee Weight in Per cent. of Per cent. | Per cent. 
Classification. pounds. total weight. Revenue. of | of 
Revenue.) Revenue 


First class... 101,103,928 13 56/100 $90,950,751.72 | 77 91/100 
Second class 
at pound 
rate and 
Ns ancnies 488,246,903 *65 47/100 4,451,523.59 ) 3 89/100 
Second class | Total 
mailed with + $4,820,781 .84 | | 413/100 
stamps _ af- | 
SS ee 2,716,530, 0 37/100 279,258.25 J 
tThird class, 
fourthclass, | 
| 


foreign, 
transient, 


ee 153,675,511, 20 60/100 20,957,110.44 17 96/100 


_ Total..... 745,742,872, 100 ~—_:116,728,644.00  __ 


* Second class was 68 61/100 % of total weight of all revenue-producing matter. 

t Third class (circulars, books, etc.) was 3 96/100 % of weight; paid 3 98/100 @ oi 

revenue. 

Fourth class (merchandise) was 12 41/100 % of weight ; paid 11 75/100 % of revenue. 
the mail had increased from the 745,000,000 pounds of 1902 
to 912,000,000, and second-class in the same time had increased 
from 490,000,000 to 610,000,000 pounds. 

In other words, for that year second-class supplied over two- 
thirds of the total and over seventy per cent. of revenue-pro- 
ducing mail, while the revenue thence arising was $5,697,108, 
this out of a total expense account of $152,362,000—again less 
than four per cent. of the expenses. For 1905 the increase has 
been to 663,000,000 pounds, producing a revenue of $6,186,- 
000, which is still less than four per cent. of the total expense 
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for the year, that aggregating, as previously stated, the enormous 
sum of $167,399,000. 

When this pound-rate-of-postage law upon periodical lit- 
erature was enacted, the proportion which such matter bore to 
the entire mail was not much more than fifty per cent. It was, 
as stated before, approximately 40,000,000 pounds in amount. 
As it has increased in amount by more than 160,000,000 
pounds in the last three years, it is at least a fair inference that 
we have not seen the end of the growth—the tail of the camel 
is not yet within the tent. Still bearing in mind the motto 
that the Persian monarch had engraved on the seal of his 
ring, “Even this shall pass away,” I think it is safe to assure 
my fellow businessmen of the United States that a great bur- 
den, borne mainly by them in the past and to be borne mainly 
by them in the future, until this rate is materially advanced, 
will at no very distant date be diminished. The reasons for this 
belief I shall try to set forth later in this paper. 

But first I call attention to another printing-trades industry 
that has waned while periodical publishing has waxed. Twenty- 
five years ago there were, it is estimated, three thousand live 
booksellers in this country, carrying good stocks of books 
representative of the various classes of literature, history, 
light science, biography, travel, poetry, fiction, and belles-lettres 
generally. Today there are estimated to be only one thousand 
of the same class, and they are steadily withdrawing from 
business, though in the meantime the population of the country 
has increased by fifty per cent. and the general average of 
wealth has markedly increased also, so that by good rights the 
three thousand should have become six to seven, in place of 
dropping to one thousand. If it be true, as has been repeatedly 
asserted, that a good representative book store, well stocked and 
intelligently managed, performs an educational work for any 
community only less important than that done by its schools, col- 
leges, and libraries, then this condition of affairs merits serious 
attention. 

On the other hand, twenty-five years ago the entire sales of 
all the monthly magazines published in the country were 
probably less rather than more than 10,000,000 copies in the 
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aggregate per annum, while today there are single magazines 
having a larger sale than that, and probably more than 500,- 
000,000 of them in all are sold per annum. 

The extra hundreds of millions of magazines sold per annum 
mean fewer books disposed of to the extent doubtless of several 
tens of millions, and the disappearance of the bookseller is thus 
accounted for. 

Let us compare the statistics of the publishing of books and 
periodicals in this country with those of other lands where the 
latter are not so favored. 

In 1902, it is estimated that Germany issued 27,000 different 
books and pamphlets and had only about 8,000 periodicals. 
The British Empire, including India and Australia, published 
about 16,000 books and pamphlets and 6,000 periodicals. 
France published 12,000 books and pamphlets and 6,600 
periodicals. The United States published about 8,000 books 
and pamphlets with over 50,000 periodicals, and this refers to 
the number of different publications issued. Were the com- 
parison made upon the aggregate number of copies dissem- 
inated, the discrepancy would be far more startling, since the 
enormous circulations of truly hothouse growth possessed by 
our journals of monthly issuance have no match in other countries. 

Germany is the home of scholarship. Almost every man, 
woman, and child in the empire is able to read. Germany pub- 
lished in that year 354 books to the million inhabitants; 
France, 344, and there are similar though diminishing figures 
for Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, 
Italy, Sweden, Norway. Even Russia published 85 books per 
million inhabitants, while the United States published but 81, 
and it is left for us to seek poor, benighted Spain to find the 
only one of the civilized countries of the globe that prints fewer 
books per million inhabitants than do we. She publishes 66, 
while we issue 81 to the million. Germany, you will notice, 
beats us more than four to one, and Japan, I may say, some 
three to one. 

And by the way, the remark has been confidently attributed 
to a prominent officer of the Spanish-American War, who, like 
myself, was a graduate of the Military Academy at West Point, 
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that the only military mistake the United States did not make 
in that conflict was in the selection of her antagonist. 

And who is beating us in the warfare of business? Who 
is surpassing us in competition for the markets of the world 
today? The cultured, bookish German. Numberless news- 
paper, magazine, and book articles show the presence of the 
German salesman at every turn. He is in South America, he 
is in Australia, in Samoa, in India, in South Africa, in Alaska; 
he is all over this country, at the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, throughout the south, and in every seaport town. 
He is copying every machine we invent, and he is studying all 
our business methods. Needless to say he is not spending his 
time reading vapid articles in low-priced periodicals—articles 
of only ephemeral importance, if any—and neglecting nobler 
literature of permanent value. 

On the other hand, while we publish so few books, it is esti- 
mated that, owing to the preponderance of our issue of tran- 
sient literature, sixty-five per cent. of all the periodicals on 
the globe are published in the English language, and the 
United States probably issues nineteen-twentieths of these or 
over sixty per cent. of all. 

And the growth has been over 50,000,000 pounds per year 
for each of the last three years. To put the same idea in a dif- 
ferent form, beside the enormous growth of old publications, 
it is shown by the official statistics of the Post Office Depart- 
ment that an average of more than ten new periodicals a day 
have been started in this country, each and every day, Sundays 
and holidays included, for the last ten years. The entire British 
periodical publication list numbers only some 4,900, and we 
have had over 40,000 new ones make successful application for 
admission to the mails within the period just named; and half 
as many more endeavored to qualify, but were not successful 
in complying with the requirements imposed, lax though they 
of necessity were. 

Is it strange that the increase of magazines of merely nominal 
price has attained such proportions at the expense of the taste 
for good reading? That it has, is indicated by this quota- 
tion from the Publishers’ Weekly of January 30, 1904: 
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“The great decrease in all the more serious departments of 
literature, as well as in some of the lighter ones, is a curious 
and unexplainable condition of our book production. Scien- 
tific and philosophical writings are as conspicuous through 
their absence as are the simply amusing books.” 

The reading of the ten or twenty-minute magazine article 
seems to be about the limit of the intellectual activity of the 
men, women, and children of average education in our entire 
land. 

The extent of the participation of the Government in carry- 
ing on these purely private business enterprises is not generally 
realized, but a quotation from the report of Postmaster-General 
Charles Emory Smith, dated November 25, 1901, for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1901, will serve to enlighten us. 

“The statement will probably be surprising that in the case 
of hundreds of such publications, wherever the publisher spends 
$1,000 in his venture the Government spends not less than 
$2,000 in carrying on that publisher’s business. Astonishing as 
is this statement, it is easily made plain. As already indicated, 
the kind of publication in question involves very little of the 
cost of the legitimate newspaper or periodical. It has no news 
service. Its editorial staff consists of a single hand for scis- 
sors and paste pot. The composition and presswork, reduced 
to a single copy or pound, are infinitesimal. The only material 
expense is the cost of white paper, which runs about two cents 
a pound. That is the publisher’s side of the account. 

“The Government’s side comprises two items. The first 
is transportation. The entire circulation of these papers is 
through the mails, and the Government pays for carrying them 
not less than five cents a pound, on which it gets back one cent. 
The second item is handling. It has already been shown that 
this cost is at least two cents a pound. It results then that for 
every three cents the publisher pays toward the cost of the 
business the Government pays six cents. In other words, the 
Government is the senior partner on the debit side of the busi- 
ness. It furnishes the larger part of the capital, and while it 
pays about three-fourths of the expenses, all of the receipts go 
to the private partner. 
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“Under this stimulus of Government partnership the volume 
of second-class matter has grown to immense proportions.” 

One such publisher placed in the mails for November, 1905, 
over one hundred and sixty tons of his journal, which is sold 
at one cent per copy, or ten cents for a year’s subscription. 
Between one and a half and two million copies of this monthly 
are mailed at each issue, and as of some issues it takes eight 
to weigh a single pound, and as he makes to his advertisers the 
boastful claim that there is not a single township within the 
United States where he has not a subscriber, but little reflection 
is needed to see the great loss to which the Government is sub- 
jected in handling his output alone. 
~ An examination of a copy of this periodical shows that for 
a single issue about sixty thousand dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing is borne on its pages. The report that it costs him eleven 
cents to secure each yearly subscriber, a cent more than the 
price of a subscription, indicates that the nearly free carriage 
by the Government of his product is all-important in securing 
this advertising patronage upon which he lives. 

As to its literary matter—the less said, the better. This 
publication, like countless others, is directly contravening the 
statutes against “circulation at a nominal price,” but there is 
no practical remedy, for should the Department officials do 
with him as was done with one group of periodicals, namely, 
bar them from the mails as issued “primarily for advertising 
purposes,’ the noxious precedents that have been so numerously 
established would enable him to take his case into court and 
to require reinstatement, unless a very large proportion of the 
entire periodical issues of the country, good and bad alike, were 
to be simultaneously barred. 

The group referred to above, all published by the way by one 
firm, sends annually nearly 5,000,000 pounds through the mails 
at a net loss to the Government of close to a third of a million 
dollars. Instances like the above can be multiplied without end. 

And the legitimate newspapers and higher class magazines 
have an interest as immediate and vital as that of the Govern- 
ment and the people in correcting these abuses. For each 
dollar that they save in their expense account due to this shame- 
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ful misuse of public funds for private ends, they are now losing 
from ten to fifty dollars in their advertising accounts owing to 
the vast sums, aggregating tens of millions of dollars per year, 
spent for this purpose by the great advertising interests of the 
land in buying space in the pages of these weeds of literature. 

Postmaster-general after postmaster-general in annual reports 
has trenchantly called attention to the abuses existing. The 
unanimous cry is that “the most urgent need of the postal ser- 
vice is the rectification of the enormous wrongs which have 
grown up in the perversion and the abuse of the privilege 
accorded by law to second-class matter.” 

It would seem beyond belief that these flagrant abuses, which 
have become so menacing, should go on_ uninterruptedly. 
Their palpable obstruction of all advance in line with public 
welfare must arouse a storm of opposition when it is once 
generally understood. They contaminate a great business by 
their unscrupulous bending to their own selfish ends of a law 
meant for the general good. Not only is wrong done to all 
the business interests of the country, but an injustice is also 
wrought to the law-abiding periodical publishers by the per- 
version of advertising patronage that is rendered possible in 
such large proportions through the presence in the field of such 
unbusiness-like competition. 

The powers for general good of one of the great adminis- 
trative departments of the Government are inconceivably ham- 
pered in every direction, and a deficit which should not exist at 
all, not only exists but is increasing at a threatening pace, as the 
following figures will show: 


For 1900 the deficit wae aider occ ccccceccccess $ 3,000,000.00 
“ 1903 “ ' SRE dsdticeeaccnmenanen 4,500,000.00 
“ 1904 “ 6 © EE cvaduaediveucmnenen 8,500,000.00 
“ wes * - ” NE ainsaneRan css cuees 14,500,000.00 


The United States is, moreover, the only one of the great 
nations of the world which does not derive a revenue from its 
postal service. A compilation by the International Postal 
Bureau shows in 1903 the following surpluses in other coun- 
tries :— 
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In The United Kingdom .......scccceces surplus $22,581,000.00 
PII cb jis tn axe Asialenscawasnar seis “i 15,054,000.00 
MIE awccttisthuddieicesics en cshawd cae . 14,668,000.00 
BNE sddicsd icalsesainmeniaahes eeeicaenks = 14,489,000.00 
WE ro tce casa teniad pecans awindumans “ 3,088,000.00 
PRE fo psiorics RUN cheadadecsencenneks ‘ 2,895,000.00 
SIE, caidicrsiets dicierad cutie coma caaienecan-os 2,509,000.00 
I ons siecensivesnenersoanguneenaaes 2,316,000.00 
PEED: kn didaedsancodscnciaciniee “ 965,000.00 


DIR tex, creas Bis cie Rasen ee 272,000.00 


The Argentine Republic showed a deficit of less than a 
million dollars; Mexico, a deficit of less than a quarter of a 
million. 

In this country, it is true, the postal service is doing a work 
of the highest economic value for the country as a whole for 
all classes in all its sections, and it should not therefore be 
administered with the idea in mind of making it produce as 
large a net income as possible; but that is a reason, all the 
stronger, for seeing that the large profits of one of its depart- 
ments, to which all contribute, shall not be dissipated in another 
department for the benefit of a very small class, and in fact 
wastefully dissipated, too, for the benefit of a part only of that 
class. I say advisedly a fraction only of that class, as I thor- 
oughly believe that all the periodicals of a superior grade are 
handicapped rather than aided by the workings of the law. 
Increase in circulation is not evident, or is less evident, in pub- 
lications like the Century Magazine, Harper's Monthly, North 
American Review, The Atlantic, Popular Science, The Nation, 
etc., than in the monthly issues of a distinctly inferior grade 
such as the Woman’s Magazine and countless other issues of a 
comparable sort. And it is also believed and generally under- 
stood that the advertising receipts of some of these periodicals 
of higher price and greater educational value are smaller today 
than they were when the law was enacted. 

And now how do the rates for carriage of this class of mail 
matter in other countries compare with those in our own? 

In Germany, periodicals pay the same postage as other printed 
matter, the rate being five cents upon a single pound of 
periodicals, books, or other matter; somewhat higher rates are 
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paid for fractions, and for two pounds the rate is seven-and- 
one-half cents. 

In England, the rate is fourpence (eight cents) per pound for 
books, periodicals, pamphlets, etc., alike. 

And by the way, those who seem so anxious that we should 
establish a cheap parcels-post service in this country in emulation 
of that existing in Germany and Great Britain, seem to belong 
mostly to this class of periodical publishers, and they have never 
yet been known to advocate the idea that we should follow the 
Germans in fixing our rates for carrying periodical literature. 

And while we are upon this question of the parcels-post, a 
subject which is being much agitated at present, let me 
digress for just a moment. 

A parcels-post or express service operated in Germany and 
Great Britain, where the DENsITy of population is great and 
the average haul short, is an entirely different proposition, it 
seems to me, from the same service in a sparsely settled country 
like the United States. The density of population of Great 
Britain for example is five hundred to the square mile; of 
Germany, nearly as much, and of Belgium, considerably more. 
The density of population in the United States is less than 
twenty-five to the square mile. But were such a system 
inaugurated in this country, its principal operation would not 
be in thickly settled Rhode Island nor in the neighborhood of 
the great cities, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
etc., and the average distance parcels were carried would be 
long, as the principal work would be done among the rural 
population of States east of the Mississippi River or, where it 
would be still more expensive, over the prairies and scattered 
ranches and mining hamlets of the Far West. It might be 
possible to take five hundred parcels from some central point 
over a short haul of fifty to two hundred miles and make 
deliveries thereof within one square mile of territory, and per- 
form the service for a moderate fee. But it is quite another 
proposition to take the five hundred separate parcels from, say, 
New York City, carry them to Wyoming, where the density of 
population is but one to the square mile, and make deliveries of 
these parcels, one in each of some five hundred distinct square 
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miles of territory. The loss to the government from that kind of 
work would be sure to be of mammoth proportions, provided 
the tariff for the service were made low. I consider it within 
the bounds of possibility that, if such a parcels-post service as is 
contemplated by some enthusiasts were to be put in operation 
and once become generally operative, the losses arising therefrom 
might rise to $150,000,000 per annum. 

Upon careful consideration, it would seem evident that, first, 
the enactment of the law diverted the patronage of the reading 
public from books to the higher-priced and more respectable 
magazines, those so priced that the sale of the periodical at 
its published rate would be a possibility were its advertising 
omitted or small in amount; that next, the twenty-five-cent 
issues cut the ground from under the feet of these older and 
higher-priced ones; that then rapidly appeared the fifteen and 
next the ten-cent periodicals, furnishing at this reduced rate an 
article so expensive to make that only the great volume of adver- 
tising rendered the price possible, and that now the five-cent and 
the one-cent issues are with no less rapidity in their turn dis- 
placing the latter. Truly, we may remind ourselves of Jonathan 
Swift’s old doggerel— 

“So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 


And these have smaller still to bite ‘em; 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 





And what is to be the end of it all? This law cost the 
country perhaps less than a million dollars the first year; but 
so rapid has been the growth, that one hundred millions is not 
a wild estimate for the deficit caused thereby during the first 
ten years of its existence from 1886 to 1896; nor is two 
hundred and fifty millions of deficit an exaggerated sum to lay 
at its door for the second period of ten years, the ten just end- 
ing; and as to the future, the day is plainly in sight when the 
second-class will furnish eighty-five per cent. of the total weight 
of the mail and be accountable for an annual loss of from forty 
to sixty millions of dollars. 

The steady growth of rural free delivery is most desirable 


for the whole body politic no less than for the farming class, 
24 
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though it entails a substantial loss of revenue at least tem- 
porarily. 

The highly advisable consolidation of third and fourth 
classes into one class with a reduction of rate to not over 
eight cents a pound is needed both from motives of adminis- 
trative simplicity and as a measure of substantial justice, and 
would probably be immediately self-supporting, thus turning 
their present operating deficit of small amount over to the profit 
side of the ledger. 

The much needed reduction of the first-class rate to one- 
half the present charge, giving one-cent letter postage, which 
would even then show a handsome profit, and could not fail to 
stimulate enormously the amount of such business, would be a 
great relief to all business interests, as there are tens of thousands 
of business concerns small and large that would appreciate the 
resultant savings of hundreds and thousands of dollars in their 
postage expense. 

All of these measures are, in fact, highly advisable, but the 
many tens of millions of dollars of annual profit accruing upon 
first-class matter are dissipated in the carriage of the great vol- 
ume of second-class mail at the present inadequate rate. Not 
only are the vast sums thus secured consumed, but we must 
face our net deficit and provide for its rapid growth. 

Various estimates have been laboriously and carefully made 
to determine what is the comparative cost of the work imposed 
upon the Government by the first and second-class matter respec- 
tively. One thousand business letters, as they run, are 
estimated to weigh twelve pounds, and at two cents each, pay 
twenty dollars of revenue as a minimum. But the publisher 
who puts twelve pounds of magazines into the mail pays thereon 
only twelve cents instead of twenty dollars of postage. Now 
while it is admitted that the second-class can be handled at some- 
what less per pound than other classes, it is equally evident that 
but a fraction of this difference exists in cost of handling. 

Many postmasters and railway clerks and carriers througli- 
out various sections of the country who were called upon for 
estimates in this connection have made replies furnishing 
information which has been carefully tabulated. The result 
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goes to show that the consensus of opinion of those in the 
best position to know, is that at least thirty-five per cent. of all 
transportation expenses should rightly be borne by matter of 
the second class, and that of all other expenses, from twenty- 
five per cent. to forty per cent. should be laid at its door. 
It is therefore conservative to say that not less than twenty- 
five per cent. of the grand total of the expense account of the 
Department is incurred either directly or indirectly on account 
of second-class matter. As the total expense for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1905, was over $167,000,000, of which twenty- 
five per cent. is approximately $42,000,000, and as the revenue 
produced by second-class for the same period was only $6,186,- 
647.54, a deficit of $36,000,000 is the least amount for which 
it is responsible for the past year. Should a less conservative, 
but doubtless far more accurate, basis of figuring be adopted, 
this sum might readily aggregate over fifty millions of dollars 
for the single fiscal year ending June 30, 1905. 

And who is being benefited by this state of affairs? The 
argument originally adduced in favor of the present low rate 
was that it would furnish cheap reading matter to the masses 
and to the rural population. What has it given them? A 
recent issue of a very prominent monthly of highest respect- 
ability contained 127 pages of literature, 180 of advertising; 
of another, 160 pages of literature, 218 of advertising; of 
another, 113 pages of literature, 218 of advertising; of 
another, 108 pages of literature, 229 of advertising. And if 
this is the story, as it is, about some of our Jiterary issues, how 
is it with the so-called “trade journals’? One of these in a 
recent issue contained 82 pages of reading matter which should 
surely not be classed as literature, and 234 of advertising. Yet 
another, 79 pages of reading matter with 248 pages of 
advertising!!—over three hundred per cent. more advertising 
than reading. 

It seems scarcely to be doubted that quite one-half of all 
matter of the second class hauled by the Government during 
the twelve months constituting the past fiscal year was adver- 
tising matter pure and simple. Suppose the manufacturers of 
steel rails in my home city of Cleveland were to be given a 
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bonus by the Government of one hundred dollars per ton for all 
the tens of thousands of tons of rails they could run through 
their rolls, it is idle to ask whether they would long remain 
inactive. But the statistics show no less surely that the gentle- 
men who are running cheap print paper through the cylinders 
of their fast power presses have not been so very slow to find 
the profit in the transaction, as the leaps and bounds represent- 
ing the growth of circulations plainly indicate. And if, as is 
claimed by many of the publishers of cheap periodicals, the 
advertising is the most interesting part of the issue to their 
subscribers, what a commentary upon the reading material. 
But even if that be so, and if it be for a moment regarded as 
advisable to haul advertising at a loss, why not haul every- 
body’s advertising at the same price? Why this class legisla- 
tion? It is scarcely just to charge one thousand times as high 
a rate for the postage upon printed advertising sent as 
circulars, as is done when it forms a part of a periodical. But 
just that does happen, as we shall shortly see. 

The postal authorities rightly rule that a periodical advertis- 
ing one house only cannot be admitted to the mails as second- 
class matter, but are not many even of the literary journals 
practically house organs to a large extent? The Market 
Place says that a recent issue of the staid Atlantic Monthly 
contained 83 pages of advertising of which 4534 pages directly 
advertised the publications of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
its publishers; 1134 pages more were exchange advertising, 
and 25% pages, or less than one-third, might be paid advertis- 
ing. The Philistine with 32 pages of reading matter had 16 
pages advertising the goods of Mr. Elbert Hubbard. 

A magazine in which to advertise his own publications and 
by the aid of which to exchange advertising with other pub- 
lishers, thus gaining the benefit of a very wide circulation at 
entirely nominal expense, is quite naturally a part of the equip- 
ment of large publishing enterprises. The distribution of their 
advertising at the one-cent-per-pound rate is thus secured, and 
to show how very great a handicap others not so favored are 
under, the following analysis of this interesting situation will 
suffice. 
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Suppose “A” to be the publisher of an important cyclopedia, 
book of travels, or anything else, and that he also publishes a 
popular ten-cent magazine with a circulation of four hundred 
thousand copies each month. He can set up a one-page adver- 
tisement of his book, print it in the advertising section of his 
magazine, and as the paper used there has an average weight 
of about five hundred leaves (equal to one thousand pages) to 
the pound, the presence of this advertisement of the cyclopedia 
or other work adds one-thousandth of a pound to the weight. 
Hence to insert this page advertisement costs him for postage 
exactly one cent extra per thousand copies, or the sum of four 
dollars extra for postage on the entire four hundred thousand 
copies forming his circulation. Suppose, on the other hand, 
he does not have this handy tool of publicity at his command. 
We may imagine that he sets up the same advertisement in 
exactly the same shape, prints it perhaps from the selfsame 
electrotype plates, even prints it upon the same paper, and it is 
quite conceivable to suppose that he sends it as a circular 
through the same mail to the same list of addresses. What will 
then be his postage? If not sealed, a one-cent stamp 
upon each copy of his circular. This will amount to the tidy 
sum of $4,000, instead of $4.00, for the postage required upon 
this single advertising effort. Larkin’s soaps are advertised 
in many ways, among others by an issue each month of four 
hundred thousand copies of the Larkin Idea. These rightly 
enter the mail as third-class matter, not as second, and thus 
pay the costs of distribution, namely, eight cents per pound for 
their carriage. But there are many private businesses, not all 
publishing ventures either, that issue periodicals which are 
simply skillfully disguised house organs. One such is run to 
advertise the very excellent collars and cuffs made by a widely 
known and enterprising firm that has no objection to letting 
the brunt of this part of its advertising expense be borne by a 
benevolent government; but another firm in my home city of 
Cleveland of the very highest standing in the world, in its 
especial line, which is the manufacture of paints, does not find 
so much benevolence in the administration of the law: hence 
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the circular advertising of their paints costs several tens of 
thousands of dollars per annum. 

And the ceaselessly increasing products of the presses that 
print the monthlies of mammoth circulation, those issues that 
so nobly, though with some iteration, harp upon the graft of 
our plutocrats, our patent medicine manufacturers, our frenzied 
financiers, our trusts dealing in food products, our fraudulent 
insurance officials, is it possible that all their diatribes, worthy 
though they be, are never to be directed against themselves? 

Let us hope that some of these public-spirited citizens who 
are so patriotically intent upon ridding a much-suffering land 
of all its various forms of organized rapacity, may be led 
to see a great light in connection with the one industry of the 
country that is by law freed from subjection to those forces of 
nature to which producers and distributers of all other articles 
are keenly alive. 

But should they be dull of vision, then let us hope that we 
may expect the greatly needed aid of the newspaper publishers. 
We may then realize anew the truth of the remark of our great 
philosopher Ralph Waldo Emerson, who, in his essay on “Com- 
pensation,” has told us that “though no checks to a new evil 
appear, the checks exist and will appear.” In this case the 
wasteful over-production of watery literature that is pouring 
literally whole lakefuls of printed trash into the sea of oblivion 
will be our safeguard. For it is an undoubted fact, fast becom- 
ing notorious, that that advertising, which is as the breath of 
life to all these low-priced periodicals of monthly issuance, is 
not only robbing the daily papers of some considerable part of 
their rightful revenue, but is also beginning to fail in producing 
results for the advertising patrons. 


CHARLES WILLIAM Burrows. 


Cleveland. 





THE MUNICIPAL GAS WORKS OF BERLIN. 


MONG its many claims to civic precedence, Berlin has the 

distinction of owning and operating the largest municipal 
gas plant in the world. The magnitude of this business would 
in itself justify a more or less extended notice, but there are 
other features of the enterprise that enhance its interest. 
Dating back to 1847, the gas works of the German capital have 
experienced every vicissitude of economic chance and technical 
development. They have uniformly secured very creditable 
results. Last, but by no means least significant, they have always 
had to reckon, for many years in a sharply competitive way, 
with the concurrent operation of the original private gas com- 
pany. 

The first period in the city’s gas history covers the years 1825 
to 1847. Prior to the earlier of these dates, English experi- 
menters and engineers had succeeded in placing the gas indus- 
try on a practical basis, and, backed by English capital, they 
became its pioneers on the continent. On April 21, 1825, a 
contract was entered into between the Imperial Continental Gas 
Association on the one side and the Prussian Royal Ministry 
of the Interior and Police acting for Berlin on the other, 
whereby the former was given an exclusive right to supply gas 
for public lighting and private use within the Ringmauer of 
the city for a period of twenty-one years beginning January 
1, 1826. The Imperial Continental Gas Association, which 
afterwards came to control plants in sixteen or more of the 
larger cities of Europe, was composed of English capitalists, 
and the works which it erected in Berlin are commonly spoken 
of to this day as those of the English Company. One feature 
of the above transaction deserving special mention is the fact 
that the officials of the city government had nothing to do with 
it. The extent to which royal authorities were then vested 
with the functions properly belonging to local self-government, 
and since conferred upon it in Prussia, thus receives a very 
striking illustration. 
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The new lighting facilities provided by the English Company 
were hailed with as much delight and admiration at their instal- 
lation as the electric incandescents and arcs in our own time. 
It was soon discovered, however, that the price charged was too 
high to permit any extensive use of gas except for street light- 
ing and in shops, while the poor quality of the product gave rise 
to many complaints. Also the English Company manifested 
a disinclination to extend its pipes into the less developed and 
hence less profitable parts of the city. As early as 1836 pub- 
lic discontent had increased to such an extent that the city 
officials took up the subject with the gas company. They found, 
however, that the terms of the original contract were so loosely 
drawn that they could demand nothing legally, and as the com- 
pany stood stiffly on its royal privileges, the negotiations 
proved fruitless. In 1842, therefore, the administrative council 
(Magistrat) in agreement with the representative council 
(Stadtverordnetenversammlung) resolved to oppose a renewal 
or prolongation of the private company’s franchise, and to 
undertake municipal ownership and management upon _ its 
expiration. This project promptly received the sanction of the 
king with the express reservation of such legal rights as the 
Imperial Continental Gas Association should retain after 
January 1, 1847. 

On that date the city was ready to supply gas both for pub- 
lic lighting and private use. The plans for its works were 
drawn by Rudolph Sigismund Blochmann, who, as the designer 
of the Dresden plant in 1828, was the first German engineer 
to meet English competition successfully on the continent.’ It 
was understood in advance of the completion of the municipal 
works that the old company would continue its business of sup- 
plying private consumers in virtue of a very broad and 
unguarded clause in the contract of 1825 which permitted it “the 
use of its property and to continue to supply gas to those per- 
sons who may wish it,”? even after the original period of 


*Cf. Schillings Journal f. Gasbeleuchtung, 36 Jahrgang (1893), p. 423, 
for an interesting account of the earlier development of an independent 


German gas industry. 
* Bericht iiber die Gemeinde-Verwaltung d. Stadt Berlin in d. Jahren 1861 


bis 1876, Zweites Heft, p. 104. 
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twenty-one years had expired. As this term approached its limit 
the English Company hurriedly ran pipes through many streets 
it had hitherto neglected. The city government fought these 
belated extensions in the courts, which finally decided that the 
private company had no legal right to lay pipes in streets which 
it had not occupied on January 1, 1847; further, that it had 
no right to duplicate pipes in streets occupied on that date, but 
that it could whenever it pleased substitute larger mains for 
smaller ones in the streets it then legally occupied. This deci- 
sion drew fixed limits about the territory of the English Com- 
pany, but left it free to continue perpetually its competition with 
the municipal works for private consumers in the most profit- 
able central streets of Berlin. It will readily be perceived that 
this judicial settlement put the Imperial Continental Gas 
Association in no weak position either legally or economically. 
With one exception the geographical limits within which it 
could sell gas have remained unchanged since 1847.  Pre- 
vented under the above mentioned judicial decisions from mak- 
ing further extensions in the city, the English Company turned 
to the suburbs and succeeded in securing a franchise to lay 
pipes and supply gas both for public and private lighting in 
Schoneberg. When Schoneberg was incorporated with Berlin 
in 1861, the courts held the metropolis to the recognition of 
the rights thus acquired by the private company. The lesson was 
not lost upon the managers of the municipal plant, who took 
care thereafter not to be forestalled in this manner." 

Much as the city officials have been inclined to grumble over 
it, there can be no doubt that private competition has exerted 


*Contracts were made with the suburbs Pankow (1890), Reinickendorf 
(1893), Treptow and Boxhagen-Rummelsburg (1895), whereby these places 
secured gas from the municipal works practically at the same rate as 
serliners themselves. According to the Statisches Jahrbuch d. Stadt Berlin 
for 1903, Stralau and Plétzensee are also furnished gas from the municipal 
works, the total suburban consumption in that fiscal year being 158,709 
thousand cubic feet, or about 214% of the total amount of gas supplied by the 
city works for private consumption. The business thus secured is perhaps 
not very profitable, but by this policy the city gains exclusive control of 
these territories as far as gas supply is concerned, thereby preventing the 
English Company from entering them and putting obstacles in the way of the 
creation of a “Greater Berlin.” 
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a most beneficial influence upon the development of the gas 
business in Berlin. Although limited by agreements at a later 
date, it was sharp enough in the beginning to threaten the 
municipal plant with complete failure. During the negotiations 
which preceded the city’s determination to manufacture its own 
gas, the English Company could not be brought to consent to 
a reduction of the price from 3% thalers ($2.38) per 1,000 
cubic feet to 3 or even 3% thalers ($2.14-$2.26), except upon 
condition that these lower rates should not go into effect until 
a considerable increase in the use of gas by private consumers 
had taken place. If the private company had been willing to fix 
the price at 254 thalers ($2.02), and to make other minor conces- 
sions, it might have had an extension of its exclusive franchise 
for thirty years, which would probably have put the whole future 
of the gas industry of the city in its hands. Before the city 
had completed its plant, however, the Imperial Continental Gas 
Association voluntarily reduced the price of gas to 1% thalers 
($1.19) per 1,000 cubic feet,—that is, literally cut it in half. 
This lower price was made conditional upon consumers obli- 
gating themselves to take the private company’s gas for fourteen 
years. Of course the city was forced to meet this reduction, 
and the immediate result of municipalization was, therefore, 
that the citizens of Berlin were enabled to purchase their gas 
at a lower rate than then prevailed in any city on the continent, 
not excepting even Belgian cities located in the immediate 
neighborhood of large coal mines. 

Since 1847 there have been two main periods in the gas his- 
tory of Berlin. During the first of these, which lasted until 
1881, more or less open competition with the English Company 
prevailed. In the second period, from 1881 to the present 
time, a series of agreements between the city works and the 
private company put an end to unrestricted competition between 
them, while both were also obliged to meet the competition 
caused by the development of the electric light. 

Reference has already been made to the decisive measures 
taken by the English Company when brought face to face with 
the prospect of municipal enterprise. At the same time that 
it reduced its price and extended its pipe lines, it also improved 
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the quality of its product. For a few years after the city began 
to supply gas, this competition of the private company proved 
so severe that all hope of making the municipal plant a paying 
venture seemed out of the question, and, indeed, would have 
remained so, had not the possibilities of the gas business been 
vastly greater than any one then imagined them to be. It is 
extremely difficult to speak accurately of the earlier financial 
results of the municipal plant, as no deduction for depreciation 
was made during the first seven and a half years of operation. 
Fyven with this factor left out of account, however, a net loss, 
after operating expenses, interest, and sinking fund charges 
were paid, of 30,397 thalers ($21,703.45) had to be met by the 
city as a result of the first two and a half years of operation.' 
In 1850-1851 a small net profit of 228 thalers ($162.79) was 
made, which increased to 80,619 thalers ($57,561.97) in 1854- 
1855. Beginning with the year 1855-1856 depreciation was 
accounted for, at first in the crude form of a lump sum deduc- 
tion,? but after 1861-1862 carefully calculated on percentual 
bases varying according to the character of the different parts 
of the property. From 1861-1862 on, therefore, the financial 
results of the Berlin gas works can be stated as accurately as those 
of a carefully managed private corporation. The net profits 
of that year above operating expenses, depreciation, interest 
and sinking fund charges were 275,964 thalers ($196,768.30). 
Five years later they had passed the million mark point ($238,- 
000.00 ). 

Figures are not ascertainable to show the results obtained by 
the private company during this period, but undoubtedly its pro- 
duction increased largely as a consequence of the lower gas 
prices. In 1860 the city made a further reduction of price from 


‘From official figures reprinted in Schillings Journal f. Gasbeleuchtung u. 
verwandte Beleuchtungsarten, 7. Jahrgang (1864), p. 387. Other figures 
quoted in following paragraphs down to the year 1860-1861 are from the 
same source. The statement of results for the two and a half year period 
mentioned above (January 1847 to July 1850) was made necessary by the 
change, in 1849, of the end of the fiscal year from December 31st to June 3oth. 

* At first 50,000 thalers ($35,700.00) annually, increased in 1860-1861 to 
100,000 thalers ($71,400.00). On the percentual basis first used a year later 
the depreciation was figured at 99,410 thalers ($70,978.75). 
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1% to 1% thalers per 1,000 cubic feet ($1.19 to $1.07), which 
was met by the English Company. The latter also kept up the 
practice, introduced at the beginning of its competition with 
the city works, of allowing a rebate of 5% for prompt pay- 
ment. This proved a great attraction to consumers of large 
quantities, of whom there were, of course, a great many in its 
centrally located territory. It was also charged by the muni- 
cipal gas works officials that the private company made offers 
of special price reductions and other advantages to induce con- 
sumers to take its product and discontinue the use of city gas. 
However this may be, it soon developed that the increased 
demand for lighting at the lower rates would provide ample 
business for both plants. As late as 1860, however, gas was 
very little used in private dwellings in Berlin, the principal 
private customers of both plants being merchants, restaurant 
keepers, and the like. With far lower prices the per capita con- 
sumption of Berlin in 1864 was little more than half that of 
Paris or London. The Hausfrauen of the German capital 
proved themselves very conservative and very economical, 
although it was noted that once induced to try gas they sel- 
dom gave it up. After the price was lowered in 1860, private 
consumption rapidly increased, and as gas came more and more 
into household use, the rate of increase was rapidly accelerated. 
This development is the more remarkable, because at the same 
time petroleum from America first began to be imported in 
large quantities and sold at much lower prices than the 
illuminating oils formerly in use in Germany. Column four 
in the following table shows by years the number of 
private jets supplied by the city works from 1849-1850 to 
1880-1881, and thus, in the absence of figures showing the 
volume of gas privately consumed, affords a fairly accurate 
index of the increase in private consumption. 

Looking at the total gas production of the city works, 
(column 8 in the above table), it will be observed that it 
doubled in the eight years between 1849-1850 and 1857-1858, 
and quadrupled in the fourteen years from 1849-1850 to 1863- 
1864. The doubt as to the financial success of the enterprise 
which had prevailed during the first few years of city ownership 
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and management was dissipated by this rapid development, but 
in its place arose a grave question as to the future policy of the 


By 1865 it had become apparent that the gas business 
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* Change of fiscal year, formerly July rst to June 30th, beginning 1877-78 
from April rst to March 31st. 






was still in its infancy. With the increase in the city’s popu- 
lation and further price reductions as cost of production decreased, i | 
the municipality must look forward to the building of a number 
of new plants, which, however profitable they might be, would 
nevertheless require initial investments of capital so large that 
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serious thought as to the future of the city’s credit must needs be 
taken before they were decided upon. In other words the careful 
city fathers of Berlin were beginning to be alarmed at the growth 
and prosperity of their undertaking. One of them’ was even 
moved by the situation to quote Goethe’s words: 


“Die ich rief, die Geister, 
Werd’ ich jetzt nicht los.” 


Two other factors complicated the problem. First, the city 
had to expect in the near future large expenditures necessary 
to take over and improve its water works and to place its sew- 
age disposal system on an entirely new basis. Second, it had 
to decide what attitude should be taken toward the net earnings 
of the gas works, assuming that it should decide to invest large 
sums for new plants and extensions. 

The latter point requires a somewhat detailed explanation. 
When municipal gas was first determined upon by the Berlin 
city government it was estimated that 1,500,000 thalers ($1,071,- 
000.00) would be sufficient for the purpose of building the 
works, as indeed it proved to be. Once in operation it was 
hoped that they would pay operating expenses, and the interest 
and sinking fund charges of 4% and I per cent. respectively. 
The net profits beyond this were destined exclusively to cover 
depreciation and the cost of extensions as they became necessary. 
If, as consumption increased, the profits should more than suf- 
fice for these purposes, the price of gas was to be reduced. To 
put it in another way, the city’s original intention was to produce 
and sell gas as nearly as possible at cost, and not to make the busi- 
ness a source of profit to the general municipal treasury. 

A careful official review of the situation at the end of the year 
1862-1863 shows that this plan had been consistently and suc- 
cessfully carried out. Gas prices had been reduced, as has 
already been stated, and that to an extent far greater than any 
one could have foreseen in the beginning. All the items of 
expense above mentioned had been taken care of, and new 
plants and extensions had been added increasing the cost of the 


*Herr v. Unruh, Entstehung und bisherige Resultate der stiadtischen 
Gaswerke, Schillings Journal f. Gasbeleuchtung, 7. Jahrgang (1864), p. 375- 
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plant to 3,504,030 thalers ($2,501,887.42), all out of the pro- 
ceeds of the business. Deducting 564,897 thalers ($403,- 
330.40) for depreciation, the inventoried value of the works 
was placed at 2,939,133 thalers ($2,098,540.96) on July 1, 1863. 
Since the works were built the original loan had been reduced 
by the sinking fund from 1,500,000 to 1,280,214 thalers 
($1,07 1,000.00 to $914,072.80). If the works had been sold 
in 1863 for no more than the very moderate figure given above, 
namely 2,939,133 thalers ($2,098,540.96), the whole gas debt 
could have been paid, and the city would have realized clear 
1,658,919 thalers ($1,184,468.16) profit. As a matter of fact 
3,500,000 thalers were offered for the works about this time, 
and experts believed the city could have obtained 4,000,000 
thalers for them, which would have represented profits of from 
twenty-two to twenty-seven hundred thousand thalers respec- 
tively. Whatever the exact figure would have been, the profits 
from a sale would have represented in a lump sum what the 
city had gained by guaranteeing 1,500,000 thalers worth of 
bonds sixteen years before, and for managing the gas property 
and turning all the annual net earnings into it in the interval. 
From a private business point of view this would certainly 
have seemed satisfactory enough. So rapidly was the gas 
business developing, however, that it was manifestly impossible 
to continue such a showing for the future. To provide new 
plants and extensions sufficient to meet the increased demand 
for cheaper gas, the city found that it must either prepare to 
make loans very much larger than the annual net profits would 
amount to, or else retire in part or altogether from the field. 
Various suggestions were considered in this connection. To 
sell out entirely was felt to be too unpopular, no matter how 
large a profit might be obtained by so doing. It was the general 
opinion that a private company buying the works and operating 
them as a monopoly would desire to charge more for its gas, 
or at least would make reductions of price more slowly than the 
city works. Only with difficulty could it be compelled to extend 
its pipes or to light the streets so well, especially in the less 
developed sections of the city. Moreover, the memory of the 
days when the English Company controlled the field was still 
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fresh in the minds of the citizens. A more moderate plan was 
that the municipality should allow private companies to establish 
themselves in various sharply defined districts of the city, said 
companies to be obligated by franchise conditions to sell gas 
as cheaply and of as good quality as the city works. This plan 
also would entail great difficulties, increasing probably with 
the number and size of the companies to be supervised. Finally 
the city might retain control of the field and stave off the 
necessity of making new loans by increasing the price of gas to 
the minimum figures charged in other large European cities. 
Such an increase of the rates would, it was thought, so diminish 
the rate of increase of consumption as to reduce the cost of 
necessary extensions and new plants by two-thirds. 

In 1868 the difficulty was solved by the determination to go 
ahead boldly with municipal enterprise. The city was to con- 
tinue to supply gas to all who demanded it, lowering the price, 
as occasion warranted, and increasing the number of its plants, 
as the demand made necessary. Funds to maintain this policy 
were to be secured by bonds guaranteed by the city, interest 
to be paid out of the earnings of the gas works, which were 
also to provide a sinking fund for their retirement. At the 
same time it was determined to cover the net earnings of the 
gas works above operating expenses, interest, sinking fund, 
and depreciation charges into the city treasury. Since 1868, 
therefore, the gas industry has in a measure been looked upon as 
a source of profit to the municipality. At first sight the policy 
inaugurated in that year may seem to be nothing more than a 
change in bookkeeping devices, since even before 1868 the gas 
works were the property of the city, and this property was 
enhanced in value by employing upon it the net profits obtained 
from its management. Moreover, the gas works management 
looked upon the net profits which they thus employed as a 
capital advance from the city, and paid interest upon it to the 
general municipal treasury at the rate of 5 per cent. The dif- 
ference between the old and new plans, however, consists in two 
points of considerable importance. First, the city decided, 
beginning in 1868, to take the profits in the form of cash down 
rather than in property plus a regular rate of interest upon it; 
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second, to provide for extensions and new construction by loans. 
Great were the fears that this was unsound finance and would 
lead either to too rapid reductions of price or to senseless extrava- 
gance in the expenditure of the profits of the works. No 
doubt the hard tax necessities following the war years 1866- 
1867 had something to do with the municipality’s decision to 
enjoy gas profits immediately. On the other hand, the fears 
of extravagance are seen to have been hardly justified, when 
one reviews the careful management of the city’s finance dur- 
ing the following period, critical as it was for the city’s growth 
and modernization in many ways. ‘The gas debt did increase in 
proportion to the total value of the property after 1868, since 
it was no longer reduced Ly the full amount of the net profits 
but only by a regular sinking fund appropriation. However, 
the sinking fund rate was increased from I to 2 per cent. on 
debts contracted after 1868, so that the difference is not so 
great as might otherwise have been expected. The new policy of 
borrowing when necessity demanded it provided adequately and 
promptly for the future development of the gas business, while 
at the same time the importance which the net profits in cash 
came to assume in the municipal budget made the city suf- 
ficiently cautious about too rapid or radical reductions in price. 
Many attacks have been made upon the city government with 
that end in view; indeed this has been one of the greatest 
difficulties the municipal gas enterprise has had to face, yet 
the difficulty existed before 1868 as well as after. 

During the latter part of the period 1848-1881, the use of 
gas for lighting in private houses became common, and some 
use of it for cooking and heating began to be made. The total 
production which, as has been noted, quadrupled between 1849- 
i850 and 1863-1864, doubled again between 1863-1864 and 
1871-1872. From 1871-1872 to the end of the period it 
increased 63.4 per cent., the total production for 1881-1882 
being 2,329,412 thousand cubic feet. During the business dis- 
turbances caused by the Austrian and Franco-Prussian wars, 
and afterwards during the severe industrial depression follow- 
ing the crisis of 1875, the rate of increase of production was 


cut down materially, although never wiped out entirely. 
25 
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Growth was particularly rapid after 1870-1871 through the 
years of excessive business activity which in Germany followed 
the war and preceded the crisis of 1875. No part of the 
increased demand was due to a reduction in price, the only 
changes in this particular being the abolition of the old special 
rates conditioned upon consumption during a period of years, 
and the translation of the price of 1% thalers per 1,000 cubic 
feet to 16 pfennige per cubic meter. 

New plants were constructed and old ones enlarged when- 
ever increasing demand made necessary. To provide funds for 
these purposes two loans were voted, one of 6,000,000 marks 
in 1869, and the other of 15,000,000 marks in 1875,' the 
interest on both being fixed at 4% per cent. with a sinking fund 
charge of 2 per cent. compounded annually, also to be met out 
of the profits of the works. At the end of the fiscal year 188o- 
I881, the inventoried value of the whole city plant was placed 
at 41,001,593 marks. Deducting from this the debt of 16,277,- 
195 marks, the value of the city’s gas property above all 
incumbrances was placed at 24,724,398 marks. In 1867-1868, 
at the end of the period during which the net profits of the gas 
works were turned into the property, the corresponding figures 
were: inventoried value, 18,002,311 marks, debt, 5,673,861 
marks; value of city’s gas property above all incumbrances, 
12,328,450 marks. The value of the city’s clear holdings in 
the gas works had doubled in the interim, but the proportion of 
the debt to the total value had increased from 31.5 in 1867-1868 
to 39.7 per cent. in 1880-1881. Considering the tremendous 
demands made upon the gas works between these years, the 
general situation at the end of the period must be considered most 
satisfactory. 

Reference has been made to the change of policy in 1868 
whereby the net profits of the gas business were to be turned 
over to the municipal treasury for the general purposes of the 
city. By net profits in this connection are to be understood 
what remained of the total income of each year after the deduc- 


‘These loans were drawn upon gradually as occasion warranted. Of the 
second, voted in 1875, 6,400,000 marks remained at the disposition of the 
gas works at the end of the fiscal year 188r. 
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tion of operating expenses, depreciation, interest and sinking 
fund charges,—that is, the word has the same significance as 
in the case of a carefully managed private corporation. The 
following table shows what the city received in this way for each 
year from 1868-1869 to 1881-1882. 


Amount of Amount of 
Year. Net Profits. Year. Net Profits. 


1868-1869 863.235 marks. 1875-1876 1,778,766 marks. 
1869-1870 L.stiae3 Cl“ 1876-1877 2,651,658 “ 
1870-1871 1,604,271 “ 1877-1878" 2,254,852 
1871-1872 1,672,670 “ 1878-1879 2,631,014 
1872-1873 1,907,009“ 1879-1880 3,333,332 
1873-1874 1,041,645 “ 1880-1881 3,923,910 
1874-1875 2,382,573 7 1881-1882 3,986,302 


These figures do not include an annual interest payment of 
465,450 marks, being 5 per cent. on 9,309,000 marks, the sum 
total of the net profits of the gas works prior to 1868, which 
instead of being turned over directly to the city was invested 
in the works. (See p. 370.) This amount of nearly half a 
million marks annually was paid into the city treasury, and, 
like the profits stated in the above table, was available for the 
general purposes of the city. Particularly striking in the figures 
showing net profits are the sharp variations from year to year, 
as e. g., the rapid declines for 1873-1874, 1875-1876, and the 
rapid recoveries immediately afterwards. These were due, of 
course, to the various conjunctures affecting the gas business, 
and must be borne in mind in connection with the numerous 
proposals for reductions in the price of gas that will be discussed 
later. The history of the enterprise after 1881 will be told in 


the next number of this review. 
Rospert C. Brooks. 


Swarthmore College. 
* Owing to change of fiscal year (see p. 367), July 1, 1877, to March 31, 1878. 


For preceding years the dates are July 1st to June 31st; for later years, April 
Ist to March 31st. 
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PORTUGUESE COLONIZATION IN BRAZIL. 


HE exploits of the Portuguese in India, because of their con- 
nection with the “golden East,” and their semi-religious 
character, have drawn the attention of the world, not only in ear- 
lier centuries but in a later age as well. The imagination of their 
contemporaries was captivated by phenomenal successes in the 
realization of aims that existed or came to exist in the minds of 
all. The Portuguese had, to all appearance, successfully con- 
summated the connection long striven for between the trade-areas 
of East and West, and were in consequence the envied holders 
of exclusive commercial advantages. That the worth of this 
monopoly was consistently overestimated but added to the power 
and reputation of its possessors. And, in subsequent time, the 
romantic tale of Portuguese achievements, bereft by distance 
of any unpleasant or sordid aspects, has exercised a peculiar 
fascination upon recounters and their audiences. The “wealth 
of Ormus and of Ind” is familiar to those whose interests lie 
far from markets and colonies. And yet, when the tale of the 
exploits in India is done, we have the really enduring contribu- 
tions of the Portuguese to the history of colonization still to 
consider. 

Vasco da Gama, relying upon the accumulations of nautical 
experience made by the captains who had preceded him, and 
profiting by his own special knowledge, provided Cabral, who 
commanded the next Indian fleet, with sailing directions which, 
to catch the southeast trades, carried him far toward the west.’ 
In the pursuance of this course, or in fortuitous deviation from 
it, Cabral made the coast of South America. He thus discovered 
(April, 1501) what proved to be the new world, on the count 
of Portugal, some nine years after the voyage of Columbus; and 
the occurrence was thought important enough to warrant the 

* Varnhagen, I, 17 ff.; cf. Rio-Branco, 105; Martins, Hist. de Port., I, 


217-218. For a brief description of the voyage of Yafiez Pinzon, see Bourne, 
Spain in America, 609. 
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return of one ship to convey the news to Portugal. Cabral was 
unable, of course, to estimate the magnitude of the new acquisi- 
tion. He conceived it to be another of the Antilles islands, and 
named it J/ha da Vera Cruz. This was subsequently modified 
to Terra de Santa Cruz, and finally changed, upon the discovery 
of a dyewood similar to the valued brazil-wood of the East, to 
Brazil. 

The only appeal which Brazil could make to Portugal was on 
the score of profits from the forests, and even of these but little 
is heard. It is characteristic of the age and its aims that the 
Portuguese repeatedly tried to get around or through Brazil 
toward the west, and thus it was presently discovered that the 
supposed island was part of a very large land-mass. For many 
years, however, Brazilian harbors were little better than substi- 
tutes, along a more satisfactory route, for the declining African 
stations. Preoccupation with the riches of India anticipated 
any vital interest in a rough and virgin land. The government 
sent out colonists, but at first rather with a view toward its own 
relief than toward Brazil's betterment, for the exiles were 
mostly convicts and women of ill repute. Little more was done 
during the first decades of the sixteenth century than to establish 
small settlements or factories on the best harbors. According 
to Varnhagen, the earliest real colony was at Sao Vicente (near 
Sao Paulo). But it was already the intention of the government 
that the fleet which should hold and defend the Brazilian coast 
should be supported out of local resources. The money which 
Portugal could spare for such objects had been swept into the 
current that set toward India.” 

However, as time went on, the original nuclei of population 
received additions from the voluntary immigration of a much 
better quality of colonists. These were represented in large part 
by Jews, who had fled from Portugal to escape the Inquisition, 


“It is perhaps significant of the relative predominance in Portuguese 
minds of the commercial over the religious aspects of their new posses- 
sion that in this christening the “gainful wood” (lenho lucrativo) thus 
supplanted the “sacred wood.” Varnhagen, I, 24; cf. 17-24; Watson, I, 
91; Zimmermann, I, 117-118. 

* Varnhagen, I, 30; 43; 53; Stephens, 220 ff.; 347. 
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and who proposed to make their homes in Brazil.’ This growth 
of population and the increasing interest of the French in South 
America gradually attracted the attention of the Portuguese 
to their lightly esteemed dependency. The necessities of 
development and defense were met, in the absence of impossi- 
bility of a display of individual initiative, by the adoption (1532) 
of a semi-feudal system of proprietary grants or fiefs. The pro- 
prietors (donatarios) were lords who should defend the country 
and settle it on their own counts, thus releasing government 
resources for the India enterprises. In pursuance of this 
expedient the whole dependency, back theoretically to the 
Demarcation meridian, was divided by lines running parallel to 
the equator into fifteen sections, forming twelve hereditary cap- 
taincies of from 600 to 12,000 square leagues.” These were dis- 
tributed to favored persons, and so differed in size with the 
favor shown. The powers of the donatarios were, roughly 
speaking, somewhat more than vice-regal. The home govern- 
ment exercised over them a sort of protectorate with limited 
control, in return for the payment of a few taxes and the right 
of instatement at every change of possession. The donatario 
could issue land-grants, found cities, name officials and judges, 
and exercise other similar powers. The colonists were assured 
only of protection of property, freedom of trade with the Indians, 
and non-extradition on account of former crimes. Catholics 
of all nations were allowed to settle, but non-Portuguese were 
discouraged from trade by various restrictions.* 

The history of the captaincies is for the most part a dull chron- 
icle of life on a small scale. Few of them actually prospered. 
The donatarios were eager, of course, to get people to come 
with capital and take up land; but their efforts met, on the whole, 

*Zimmermann, I, 119. Leroy-Beaulieu (I, 51-52) assigns great import- 
ance to this element in the population. Stephens (227 ff.) says that Brazilian 
colonization was essentially popular, not royally or otherwise artificially 
initiated. 

*A map of these doagées or capitanias is given by Varnhagen, I, opp. 
p. 88; a list with dates, in Martins, O Brazil, etc., ro. 

*The details of the system are to be found in Varnhagen, I, 60-63; 72 
ff.; Watson, 155 ff.; Zimmermann, I, 119 ff. The idea was earlier utilized in 


the Azores and Madeira Islands, (Martins, O Brazil, etc., 3 ff.) and later in 
Mozambique (prasos da coroa), Corvo, II, 119-121; 243. 
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with little success. The scattered and backward native popula- 
tion! offered but few inducements to traders. No one believed 
that Brazil had any value. Two ships a year conveyed from 
Portugal the aforesaid men and women of questionable 
character,? and brought back wood, parrots and other curious 
products. The scanty European population, exhibiting scarcely 
any of those qualities of energy and self-sufficiency which we 
have come to associate with the term “settler,” took to the ways 
of the natives in its attempt to conform to an environment which 
it could not control. Native products were raised, and native 
arts and crafts were imitated. Fusion of races began early, and 
several varieties of half-breed came soon to be distinguished. 
On the part of the government no effort was directed toward 
exploration. The interior was unvisited and unknown. The 
whole colony was systematically neglected. Portuguese indif- 
ference under the proprietary system “‘recognized the independ- 
ence of Brazil before colonizing it.’’* 

A great deal of this adversity was directly chargeable to the 
régime of the donatarios, and when, toward the middle of the 
sixteenth century, Brazil had come to be regarded as of some 
importance to Portugal, the fact was immediately recognized. 
The original division had been made on too sweeping a scale 
and with little or no discrimination, the grants were too large, 
and no reservation of land for future assignment had been 
made. The massing of smaller holdings about the ports would 
have concentrated population and encouraged industry, whereas 
the system adopted had effected the exact reverse. The dona- 
tarios, also, had been given too much authority. It was 
impossible for the supreme power from across the Atlantic to 
control the virtually separate governments of the captaincies. 
The lives and property of the colonists were at the mercy of 
the several lords, and the many complaints made to the King 
witness for the fact that some, at least, of the captains did not 
fail to take advantage of the situation. Even where they were 





“See Martins, O Brazil, etc., 133 ff. 

*Of these the donatario of Pernambuco wrote to the king (1546): “These 
people are worse than the plague; therefore I beg you, for God’s sake, to 
spare me this poison in the future.” Quoted in Zimmermann, I, 124. 

‘Varnhagen, I, 74; cf. 98; 170-172. 
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honest, the donatarios were generally pitiful failures. Those 
in northern Brazil had almost all come to grief by 1550, and 
misunderstandings with the natives and miniature wars of all 
kinds constituted the order, or rather disorder, of the day. In 
view of all this the King was led in 1549 to revoke the powers of 
the captains while leaving them their grants, and to appoint 
over them a governor-general, who should regulate abuses and 
correct and unify ill-considered and divergent policies. The 
seat of government was fixed at Bahia." 

This move led, of course, to the breakup of the captaincies, 
although the latter would inevitably have passed away with the 
growth of population. The system was, like that of the chartered 
company, simply a governmental makeshift. The donatarios 
displayed the semblance of administration and defense, until the 
state had satisfied itself that it was worth while to take over the 
burden. This persuasion was reached when the India dream 
had begun to betray its illusive nature, and when Brazil had 
commenced to attract the attention of European rivals.” 
“Little by little the kings of Portugal recovered all these fiefs 
through inheritance, purchase or otherwise. The last captain- 
cies still existing under feudal régime were bought back by the 
crown in the eighteenth century in the time of D. José I and 
Pombal.* 

The fundamental charge against the captaincy-system was, 
of course, its artificiality, or, to put it another way, its contra- 
vention of natural development. The provinces were crudely 
ruled off on the map with little or no regard to natural condi- 
tions. The stream of emigration was split up into a number of 
currents, each setting under direction toward the locations in each 
captaincy upon which, for sufficient or insufficient reason, the 
donatarios had pitched. Consequently, as Martins says, settle- 
ment started in several distinct centers of “social ossification,” 
and the colony tended to subdivide itself into a number of dis- 

* Varnhagen, I, 69-71; 192; 200; Watson, I, 155-158; Zimmermann, |, 
125 ff. 

* Cf. Martins, Hist. de Port., I, 52. 

* Rio-Branco, 110 ff.; Watson, II, 239; cf. Martins, O Brazil, etc, 13. 


For a list of the early governors of Brazil, see Martins, O Brazil, etc., 
25, note. 
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connected areas.'. Thus a variety of small centers of feeble 
development, and therefore exposed to many special exigencies, 
took the place of several strong and populous nuclei in locali- 
ties naturally selected as favorable to man and his activities. 
Again, the attempt to impose an aristocratic system upon a 
virgin country was sure to encounter the fate reserved for such 
attempts, under similar circumstances, throughout the history 
of colonization. The efforts of noble Portuguese houses to 
transplant their less promising offshoots beyond the seas in the 
natural course of events came to naught.” The establishment 
of the capital at Bahia was a further exhibition of the same arti- 
ficial methods. Although cartographically central among the 
scattered nuclei already mentioned, Bahia was the focus neither 
of economic development nor of population. It took a time 
of stress, forcibly calling attention to the superiority in 
these respects of the southern provinces, to secure the removal of 
the capital to Rio de Janeiro.* One must, however, realize that 
at the outset the southern provinces were regarded as relatively 
unimportant, since they produced none of those tropical pro- 
ducts which alone appealed to the Portuguese. The flow of 
population to these regions was slight and almost unnoticed until 
the gold discoveries. 

The man chosen to be the first Governor-general was D. 
Thomé de Souza, and the selection was apparently a happy one. 
He attended to the much-neglected interests of the crown, 
reduced the excessive power of the donatarios, and established 
better relations with the Indians. He also saw the value of 
the “new Christians” (novaes christidos) and tried to protect 
them. Without using his position to justify undue interference, 
and leaving locally established government, where it was stable, 
alone, he yet punished prevalent acts of atrocity with great 
severity and labored always to curb the mutual hostility and to 
effect the consolidation of the almost independent captaincies.‘* 


*O Brazil, etc., 126, 127; cf. 12. This tendency was later accentuated 
in consequence of the “adventurous hunt for Indians and mines.” 

*See Martins, O Brazil, etc., 12. 
* See p. 406, below. 
‘Stephens, 225 ff. 
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His administration is looked upon as one of the landmarks in 
srazil’s early history. Under his successors, although they 
were in general men of an inferior stamp, population increased 
and the state of the colony became more satisfactory. This 
was more particularly the case during the governorship of 
Mem de Sa (1558-1570).' 

At the very outset of their acquaintance with Brazil, as has 
been said, the Portuguese, judging that country and India 
according to the same criteria, regarded it as of comparatively 
slight value. Of the one local product which appealed to them 
with any force, relatively but small and variable quantities 
could be gotten at the coast. For the native population of Brazil 
were and remained practically insensible to economic stimuli, 
presenting in this a complete contrast to the Eastern peoples to 
whom the Portuguese were used. In the East, European 
demand impinged upon the native rulers, and these took 
measures to secure an increasing output, but in South America, 
as the Portuguese knew it, there was no native organization 
to recéive and transmit pressure. <A certain amount of settle- 
ment and of production under European management was thus 
in Brazil an almost necessary condition for the development of 
trade. We have seen that the earliest settlers were largely con- 
victs and fugitive Jews. The latter, with characteristic 
resource and industry, speedily introduced the cultivation of the 
plant which furnished in time the staple of Brazil—the sugar- 
cane. Sugar-production once started in a favoring environ- 
ment, plantations developed rapidly and yielded good profits. 
Each plantation demanded a rather numerous European per- 
sonnel,” and since the Portuguese government, in its low esti- 
mation of Brazil, spared it a good part of that petty regulation 
which discourages individual initiative, a number of desirable 
emigrants were gradually attracted across the seas. Because 
Brazil had shown no promise of wealth in gold and silver, it 
had for a time been on the verge of official abandonment. It 
was the “wholesome neglect” which fell to its share that saved 
it in some degree, especially during its early years, from the 


*Or Men de Sa, as Varnhagen insists (I, 233). 
* Watson, II, 120. 
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system of ruthless exploitation under which tropical dependen- 
cies have so often languished.! 

In spite of the fact that the Portuguese frequented this trop- 
ical climate with some impunity, it soon became clear that they 
were incapable of doing justice to the sugar-industry without 
aid. They were not numerous enough, many were physically 
unable to put forth the effort required, and almost all were by 
character unfitted. They began early to have recourse to native 
labor, and experienced little difficulty in coercing the rude and 
mutually hostile Indian groups to their will. The Portuguese 
have always taken readily to the slavery system, and here it was in 
many ways indispensable to the preservation of economic life. 
But it was not put into operation unopposed. If in their 
material preoccupations the Portuguese as a whole had ceased 
to think much about the extension of the faith, there was among 
them a class of professional zealots who claimed to think about 
nothing else—the Jesuits. This powerful order set itself 
strongly against Indian slavery, for it contemplated the organi- 
zation of the untouched savages, their segregation from 
demoralizing association with Europeans, and their conversion 
en masse. The incompatibility between the economic needs of 
the planters and the religious aims of the Jesuits manifested itself 
in the early days of the Portuguese settlement, and the story of 
the collision of the two conflicting interests forms a good part 
of the history of the colony. 

The country was, then, primarily an agricultural one, and 
sugar and woods long formed its major exports. About 1580, 
Sao Salvador had 57 sugar-works, exporting annually 2400 
hogsheads; Pernambuco had 50. In addition to sugar, many 
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*“A& policy of rational freedom exempted agriculture, industry and com- 
merce from vexatious. restrictions, opening the colony to foreigners upon 
the payment of light differential duties. The imposts were moderate, the 
monopolized articles few, and the movement of individuals from one 
captaincy to another, or from any one of them to foreign parts, was free. 
Such was the first constitution of Portuguese America ” Martins, 
O Brazil, etc., 10-11. In fact, after 1640 and the loss of the Oriental 
empire it was seen to be useless to prohibit the cultivation of spices, etc., 
in America. Id., 67. It was much later (eighteenth century) that limi- 
tation of Brazilian production in the interest of Portugal took place. 
Zimmermann, I, 172; Stephens, 227 ff. 
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products for a prevailingly local use were raised. The orange, 
lemon, and palm trees grew well, likewise the cocoa and tea 
plants. There were also some valuable Indian foods like 
manioc. Cattle and horses, imported from the Cape Verdes, 
throve and multiplied. Aside, therefore, from a single main 
staple, Brazil grew many other products valuable for the main- 
tenance of life. All through the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the colony proceeded toward a more settled and 
extensive agricultural economy, and although only an occasional 
portion of its immense periphery was settled, the stations were 
of a common type. The colony became constantly more 
valuable to Portugal; for one thing, the mother country 
enjoyed its exclusive trade. Toward the end of the sixteenth 
century about forty-five ships came to Brazil annually for sugar 
and brazil-wood, and Portugal likewise monopolized the coast- 
ing trade.!. When the decadence of India had now become appar- 
ent, it was realized that Brazil was the most valuable nationai 
possession, and it went steadily on in its development, despite 
checks presently to be mentioned, until its trade with Portugal 
equalled that of Portugal with all the countries of Europe.’ 

In spite of the value of Brazilian sugar, however, the 
Portuguese trade policy was, at least in comparison with the 
Spanish, liberal. Non-Portuguese were early handicapped by 
certain disabilities, but these were not prohibitive, as is proved 
by the constant increase of foreigners and their factories from 
the sixteenth century on. Commerce was subjected to the 
system of regular “caravans,” but this was rendered but 
slightly oppressive because of the number of ships allowed and 
the number of stations visited.* Here again the treatment 
accorded to Brazil was markedly distinct from the measures 

*Watson, 251-252; cf. Martins, O Brazil, etc. 67. 

? Varnhagen, I, 303; Leroy-Beaulieu, I, 53. In 1688, “the fleet which sailed 
from Bahia was the largest which ever left that port, and yet it did not 
contain tonnage sufficient for the produce . . .” A further indication 
of commercial advance lay in the betterment of the currency (1694). 
Watson, II, 109. 

*These were six in number: Lisbon, Oporto, Rio Janeiro, Paraiba, 
Olinda, San-Salvador. Pombal replaced the caravans with privileged com- 
panies. Leroy-Beaulieu, I, 53. 
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that hampered the India trade. In fact, the Brazilians embarked 
so eagerly in commerce that the civil and judicial officers and 
even the clergy showed great readiness to become involved in 
speculation.’ The settlers too, had something to say about the 
system. In 1649 when a privileged company was founded, 
commanding a large number of armed ships and a regiment of 
infantry and artillery, the merchants of Rio and Bahia were 
able by their representations to secure needed reform, and 
finally the suppression of the organization (1720).° 

What has been said is perhaps enough to establish the fact 
that for two hundred years Brazil’s development followed the line 
of agricultural production and exchange. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find the writers on Brazil adopting a sort of self- 
congratulatory vein as they remark upon the lateness of the dis- 
covery of the country’s mineral wealth. For, as they say, 
Brazil’s very poverty and its consequent neglect gave it the oppor- 
tunity for an unhurried, natural development as a transplanted 
portion of the Portuguese nation, and as a result they adduce 
the conservation in Brazil of the Portuguese language, the 
Catholic religion and many another national character which 
causes the powerful western state, now that India is gone, to 
reflect glory upon its diminutive metropolis, and to lend it 
economic and other support. This is an a posteriori judgment 
with the usual excellences of its kind; the Portuguese of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries felt nothing but chagrin 
at their commonplace colony, when they compared it with the 
golden soil of Peru. There were from the outset certain 
rumors of mineral wealth and convictions that “the ground of 
Brazil and of Peru were the same,” but for generations no veri- 
fication appeared.* The discoveries for which the pioneers 
longed and toiled were delayed until the eighteenth century. 

* Watson, II, 116-117. 

*Rio-Branco, 135; Warnhagen, II, 37 ff. 

*“There existed a conviction that the ‘ground of Brazil and that of Peru 
were the same” . . . But it did not please God to ordain that this 
should be confirmed before Brazil was more secure. The expeditions 
which were undertaken did not come to anything. And it is lucky that 
they did not, for the discovery of mines in the interior, when there were 
still so few people on the coast, would have left the latter district deserted, 


and the French would have perchance seized upon it.” Varnhagen, I, 214, 
Cf. Leroy-Beaulieu, I, 54-55. 
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The history of the colony from the time of Mem de Sa 
(about 1570) until the period just mentioned, shows little worth 
remark upon the purely administrative side. The doings of 
many decades are really massed about two great and protracted 
struggles—that between the planters and the Jesuits in regard 
to the labor-supply, and that of the Portuguese colonists as a 
whole with the aggression of foreign nations, chiefly France 
and Holland.! That the former and internal contest was sub- 
ject to periodic truces during which erstwhile enemies worked 
shoulder to shoulder in a common cause goes almost without 
saying, if one recalls the traditional qualities of the Portuguese 
when forced to the defensive. 

Of the quality of the European population in Brazil some- 
thing has already been said. Taking into account the fact that 
Brazil was at the outset practically a penal colony, it is not dif- 
ficult to understand why the ecclesiastics soon found themselves 
obliged to raise a voice against the depravity of religion and 
morals. There was no honor in the public business, but in its 
stead a “cynical egoism.” Justice, good faith, and confidence had 
fled the land. Robberies and assassinations were everyday 
affairs. The average of crime was for some time higher than in 
Portugal itself.2. This state of things was peculiarly characteristic 
of the time of the captaincies. But there were other influences 
at work to modify the character of the population, and one was 
the change of natural environment. The climate of tropical 
Brazil proved hurtful to many Europeans, and new diseases or 
new forms of old ones constantly appeared. Of the children 
born not one in three lived until the Portuguese mothers had 
learned to adopt native methods of care-taking.? If, in spite 
of these facts, it is said that “in no instance have Europeans suf- 
fered so little by transplantation from their own country into 
one of very different climate as did the Portuguese in Brazil”,* 
the implication is that other Europeans suffered excessively 
rather than that the Portuguese escaped wellnigh scatheless. 


* Watson, II, 112. 

* Watson, I, 122, 253; Varnhagen, I, 203-204, especially 185-1869. 
* Southey, I, 345. 

* Watson, I, 252-253. 
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Out of this tropical climate and other physical influences arose 
also the plantation-system of agriculture, to which some 
allusion has been made, and its general adoption and prosperity 
had produced a singular modification of customs on the part 
of what had been at one time a fairly laborious and economical 
element of the population. “In the more flourishing settle- 
ments . . . nothing could exceed the luxury of the 
female costume, the wives of the planters being attired in silks 
and satins covered with the richest embroidery, with pearls, 
rubies and emeralds. . . . The ladies of Bahia were so 
indolent of habit that on going abroad they had to lean on 
their pages lest they should fall. Even the men—if men they 
might be called—were unable to descend the declivity on which 
Bahia stands, and were carried down on a contrivance called a 
serpentine, that is to say, a hammock suspended from a pole, a 
slave attending meanwhile with a _ parasol.”' About 1560 
gaming had to be prohibited under severe penalties, for it had 
become a prevalent vice of an idle people. The officials gam- 
bled with the opportunities of the colony itself in no less con- 
sistent a manner, and the governors, appointed generally upon 
a three-year term as in India, enriched themselves by every 
means. The underpaid functionaries were almost compelled by 
their exigencies to be dishonest. Even the priests, except the 
Jesuits, were chiefly engaged in securing gain.* The population 
was vain of material successes, but raw and uncultured, and it was 
still very small toward the end of the seventeenth century. The 
number of Portuguese who held this vast area subject should 
not be overestimated. Until mining led them inland they held 
small coast stations only. Spaces equal in size to an average 
European kingdom are still uninhabited. During the seven- 
teenth century the numbers were “so scanty that it seems strange 
that the Portuguese could have at the same time contended 
successfully with a foreign invader and with hostile tribes in 
the interior.”"* In 1585 the settlements had a population of 


* Watson, II, 121. 

* Varnhagen, I, 252. 
* Southey, I, 345; Watson, 114-115. 
‘Watson, II, 119; cf. 112. 
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about 57,000, of whom 25,000 were whites in scattered groups, 
18,500 civilized Indians, and 14,000 African slaves,’ and the 
next century saw relatively slight increase. 

The whole system was based upon the domination and 
exploitation of the reduced country and people. For reasons 
assigned, the vital condition of economic existence was a cheap 
labor-supply, and the natives were early enslaved. Against this 
outcome the Indians struggled with all the desperation of the 
American savage, choosing death and race-extermination to 
a servile station and labor. By the influence of the Jesuits 
their case was repeatedly brought before the King and State, 
and from early times orders of various kinds looking to their 
freedom were emitted from Lisbon. Without a strong local 
agency for their enforcement these would have been of no avail, 
and as it was they were again and again rendered null and void 
by the necessities and self-will of the colonists. The natural 
conditions demanded native slavery and it took all the force of 
the most powerful of religious and political brotherhoods to 
stem the tide.* The planters grew to hate the Jesuits as the 
authors of their misfortunes, and did not fail to assert that the 
fathers profited largely by the discomfiture of their victims. 
Yet it is to be noted that the Jesuits were not opposing slavery 
as an institution, but the specific enslavement of the Indians, 
of heathen whom they wished to gather into the fold while 
they were still uncontaminated by contact with the lambs 
already technically in, but not as yet wholly above suspicion. 

Whatever the theories, the facts speak for themselves. The 
colonists at first repaid themselves for their labors in reducing 
the country by drawing upon the physical forces of the con- 
quered.* But as the plantation grew, these products of “just 
wars” were not numerous enough, and periodic siave-raids com- 
parable to the better-known razzias of Africa were the regular 
thing. These were attended by an enormous waste of life 


* Rio-Branco, 116. 
* Watson, I, 161-163; Varnhagen, I, 257 ff. A good general sketch of 
the Indian situation and the conflict of planters and Jesuits is given by 
Zimmermann, I, 128 ff. 
* Martins, O Brazil, etc., 50. 
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under cruel treatment and exposure. As slaves the Indians 
were not able to perform the hard labor imposed upon them 
and to which they were totally unused, and they died away as a 
race beneath it. At first the colonists were allowed to enslave 
at will. Later King Sebastiao issued a clerically inspired 
regulation (1570) declaring all Indians free “excepting such 
as should be taken in war made by command of the king or 
governor, or such as were aggressive cannibals.” In later times 
many similar decrees were published, but these were almost 
invariably made to suit every individual occasion.'. As in the 
Spanish Indian legislation, the intent was of the best, but the 
force of natural conditions in the distant colony completely 
negatived its realization. Even the so-called free Indians, who 
had voluntarily submitted to the Portuguese, were forced to 
leave their families destitute of support, while they raised and 
prepared tobacco on the plantations.” The aggressions of the 
Europeans rendered the efforts of the Jesuits in collecting the 
coast-natives into villages, there to civilize them under a paternal 
direction, a constant disappointment. Continued raids and 
fomentation of inter-tribal strife brought it about that by the 
end of the sixteenth century both missionaries and slave-raiders 
had to penetrate much further into the interior in quest of con- 
verts and captives.* This was particularly marked in the dis- 
trict of Sao Paulo. In this relatively temperate climate the 
inhabitants (Paulistas) exhibited a superior energy and _ per- 
sistence in the enslavement and extermination of the natives. 
Attacked by the exasperated savages, they retaliated in a seven- 
years’ war (1592-1599) in which about three hundred villages 
were destroyed and thousands of Indians slain or enslaved. 
Man-hunts of this nature then became periodic, and the Pau- 
listas gained a disgraceful reputation for their exploits in a 
bad business. The bewildered natives, a prey to epidemics of 
“Watson, II, 82-83; 85; 115-116; Varnhagen, I, 173 ff.; Zimmermann, 
I, 128 ff. 

* Watson, II, &4. 

*Watson, I, 258. Varnhagen (I, 174-178) regards the early enslave- 
ment as a civilizing process, and asserts that the tales of cruelty represented 


exceptional cases, many of which were punished; the effects of a mistaken 


humanitarianism, sustained by the Jesuits, were deleterious. 
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disease strange to them, with everything going against them, 
became panic-stricken and intractable, choosing death in pref- 
erence to the hazards of the strange and repulsive fate forced 
upon them.! The Jesuits, seeing the futility of their strenuous 
and for the most part disinterested efforts for the natives, were 
gradually driven to the conviction that it was impossible to pro- 
ceed with the conversion and civilization of the latter so long 
as the civil authorities should have any power over them. Dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, under the leadership of the single- 
minded and energetic Vieyra, their efforts to secure the sole 
authority over the Indians were unremitting. They gradually 
gained extensive control; large sections of the aboriginal popula- 
tion were delivered entirely to them, and they enforced their 
authority with characteristic fearlessness.” 

The jealousy of the settlers now passed the bounds of repres- 
sion. They were so given over to the slave-system that they 
could no longer provide for themselves. A_ biological dif- 
ferentiation of function, as it were, had left them, like Darwin's 
slave-making ants, in a sort of parasitic relation to a subject 
race. “Men of noble lineage could not bring their children 
to the city because they had no slaves to row their canoes.” 
On account of the activity of the Jesuits many planters “had 
no one to fetch them wood or water, and were perishing for 
want of slaves to cultivate their lands.” Respect for law, here- 
tofore manifested at least in form, broke down, threats of 
separation from Portugal were uttered, and a general tumult 
of hostility to the Jesuits broke out. The mob dragged the 
fathers from their cells, forced a resignation of control over the 
Indians in favor of the civil authorities, and undertook the 
speedy deportation of the whole Order. A skillful governor, 
Segueira, managed to uphold authority without an appeal to 
force (1662), but the planters did not forget their day of 
triumph, and the Jesuits never again dared so imperiously to 
assert their dominance in the colony’s affairs.* Thus their 


*Rio-Branco, 127 ff.; cf. Martins, O Brazil, etc., 25-26; Watson, II, 
97-98, 115-116, 270. 

? Watson, II, 85, 88-89; Leroy-Beaulieu, I, 52; Martins, O Brazil, etc., 
30, note. 

* Watson, II, 92-94. 
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struggles against the enslavement of natives on the plantations 
were of little ultimate avail, and the outcome of their subse- 
quent efforts to save their protégés from the mines was, as will 
presently appear, still more disastrous, at least to themselves. 

The Indians constituted the labor force nearest at hand. 
Their conquest and capture afforded an employment which had 
been, and is said still to be, congenial to the Portuguese as a peo- 
ple! Their initial cost was, especially at the outset, negligible. 
Hence the prevalence of Indian slavery and the resistance to 
its abolition. However, from the earliest years of its occu- 
pation, Brazil had been the destination of an increasing number 
of African slaves, chiefly from the Guinea coast.2, The various 
hindrances thrown by government and clergy in the way of the 
enslavement of the Indians caused the less tenacious or more 
law-abiding of the cultivators to have recourse to the imported 
labor-supply. And it was speedily recognized that the negro 
was far superior to the Indian for the purpose at hand. Indeed, 
it has been observed through history that the former race, both 
by physique, resistance to environment, and temperament, has 
been almost preordained to serve its more energetic fellows. 
But the great difficulty was that the planters could not afford 
the initial cost of the negroes, however great their superiority.* 
There was no opposition to negro slavery, per se, however, on 
the part of anyone, and it steadily increased with the decline or 
liberation of the natives. By 1585 Pernambuco counted some 
10,000 African slaves, Bahia 3,000 to 4,000. Elsewhere they 
were relatively few in number, for they found their greatest use- 
fulness on the sugar-plantations. At one time in the seven- 
teenth century the proportion of negroes to whites in Bahia was 
estimated at twenty to one, but this was by no means true of 
Brazil as a whole.* It need scarcely be said that this trade in 
human working animals exhibited the stock features of heartless- 
ness and incredible cruelty. The voyage from Guinea was rela- 
tively short, but its terrors were manifold. There are not lacking 


* Watson, II, 81-82. 
* Varnhagen, I, 182. 
*Watson, II, 111; Martins, O Brazil, etc., 52. 
‘Watson, II, 116-117, 121. 
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those who believe that the scourge of yellow fever was fixed 
upon Rio Janeiro and other American ports by reason of the 
dumping of filth and diseased corpses from the slavers into the 
waters of the harbor and its environs. Once at work, however. 
the very value of the negroes insured them against such harsh- 
ness of treatment as fell to the lot of the unadaptable and gener- 
ally obdurate Indians, and with their increase there were added to 
the constituents of population several new varieties of mon- 
grel, and a body of runaway or bush-negroes, who ranged the 
forests in a condition of dangerous tribal independence." 


This internal struggle over the labor-question was not allowed, 
in the course of events, to monopolize the attention of govern- 
ment and people. The more northern nations of Europe were 
gradually losing, as the sixteenth century wore on, both their 
respect for the papal awards to Spain and Portugal and their 
fear of the exaggerated naval power of these once irresistible 
states. Plucking up their courage, they began to infringe first 
of all upon the Spanish and Portuguese possessions on the 
Atlantic. From the time of the discovery of Brazil the French 
had occasionally visited the region; indeed it was their appear- 
ance in this quarter which incited in the Portuguese a realization 
of the possible value of their neglected acquisition in America. 
The first serious attempt of the French to establish themselves 
in what is now Brazil occurred in 1558, when an adventurer, 
Villegagnon, occupied an island in the bay of Rio Janeiro. He 
was actively encouraged by Coligny, and was left unmolested 
by the Portuguese for four years. “Some ten thousand 
Huguenots were ready to emigrate with their arts had they been 
sure of meeting with toleration, but the governor’s arbitrary 
proceedings ruined the project.”” By this time the court at 
Lisbon had been aroused by the Jesuit Nobrega to a realizing 
sense of the rivalry of the French, and after some hard fight- 
ing, the latter were expelled from their position. Several sub- 
sequent attempts of the French in the same region were speedily 
thwarted; Rio was again taken by them in 1711, but was held 

‘Martins, O Brazil, etc. 62-63. For the “republic” of Palmares, which 


attained its greatest vigor about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
see Watson, II, 110-111, 134; Martins, O Brazil, etc., 64, 66. 
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for a brief period only. It was not until the latter half of the 
seventeenth century that they actually established themselves 
in Cayenne." 

If the French peril was a serious one, that which attended the 
appearance of the Dutch came near to being fatal. Up to the 
incorporation of Portugal by Spain (1580) the Portuguese and 
Dutch had been common enemies and combatants against the 
latter power, but with the accession of Philip II. to the throne 
of Portugal, both this and other fortunate rapprochements 
were terminated. For sixty years Portugal was destined to 
share the odium of Spain and to receive blows delivered at her. 
Dutch successes in the East had led to the formation of the West 
India Company (1621), one of whose main objects was the 
harassing and conquest of Brazil. The difference between the 
enterprises of the Dutch and the predatory expeditions of the 
French and English speedily became apparent to the Brazilians. 
They found, to their astonishment, that the Dutch intended to 
stay. This situation roused the national spirit in the contests 
with the Hollanders as it had not been stirred in the brushes 
with other Europeans.’ 

The history of the Dutch occupation of Recife (Pernambuco) 
and six provinces of Brazil might be more fitly taken up from 
the standpoint of the West India Company and its career. The 
Portuguese steadily opposed the Dutch occupation and, owing 
to the short-sighted and parsimonious policy of the Company, 
with some success. The turning-point came in 1640 with the 
separation of Portugal from Spain and the accession of the 
house of Braganza, an event which detached Portugal from the 
destiny of Spain, and ranged her again among Spain’s enemies, 
among the chief of whom were the Dutch. The altered situa- 
tion was at once recognized in form, and a truce for ten years 
was arranged beween the States and Portugal (1641). This, 
however, was illusory. A year’s time was given for notifying 
the truce to the Dutch authorities in the Indies, and aid was 









"Watson, I, 160-161; II, 106-108, 184; Varnhagen, I, 36 ff.; 329 ff. 
A chapter of the Huguenots in Brazil is given in Parkman’s France and 
England in North America, Pt. 1 (Pioneers of France in the New World, 
ch. ii). 

* Martins, O Brazil, etc., 39-40. 
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afforded to Portugal against the common enemy; but the interval! 
was employed in pushing forward the Dutch conquests in Bra- 
zil, and in seizing Sao Paulo de Loanda in Angola, the source 
of the entire supply of slaves for Brazil.’ This, besides cutting 
off a lucrative trade, was a severe blow to the prosperity of the 
plantations; and after the recall of Count Nassau from Brazil 
the policy of the Dutch became less and less conciliatory, and the 
exasperation of the Portuguese more pronounced. In Maran- 
hao, Bahia, and Pernambuco the people began to work for their 
own deliverance. The general revolution was headed by Joao 
Fernandes Vieira, a very wealthy planter, operating in the 
region of Pernambuco. It was not at first a universal move- 
ment, for many thought it hopeless and wished for peace at any 
price; but the impolitic procedures of the Dutch, who in their 
inability to reach the actual insurgents began to oppress the 
lukewarm who had stayed at home, speedily rendered a neutral 
status untenable. The party of Vieira constantly gathered 
momentum, and advanced from guerilla warfare to battles and 
sieges. The Company provided insufficiently against the dan- 
ger, and the outcome was not long delayed. The Dutch, 
hampered by the English war, were driven by 1654 to a sur- 
render of all their holdings on the coast of Brazil, and 
further activity on the part of Holland was discouraged by the 
attitude of England and France. In 1661 negotiations were 
concluded whereby the Dutch renounced attempts on Brazil in 
return for certain considerations in money and trade and the 
restoration of their captured cannon.? 

Thus ended the most serious danger to Portuguese dominance 
in Brazil. Under a more enlightened policy on the part of the 
Dutch the whole destiny of the country might have been altered. 
But an outcome of the kind described was quite characteristic 

*The pretext given for this action was disbelief in the permanent separa- 
tion of Spain and Portugal. It must also be borne in mind that peace 
concluded between European nations never strictly applied, in these ear- 
lier periods, to their respective colonies. 

*On the Dutch in Brazil see Watson, II, p. 1 ff.; Varnhagen, I, 335- 
404; Zimmermann, I, 138 ff., Van Rees, Staathuishoudkunde, II, 182 f.; 


G. Edmundson, The Dutch Power in Brazil, in the English Historical 
Review, vol. 11 (1896), 231 ff.; vol. 14 (1899), 676 ff.; vol. 15 (1900), 38 ff. 
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of the West India Company. Of course the violence and dis- 
order of the period were very unfavorable to the economic 
prosperity of Brazil; in partial compensation, however, cer- 
tain distinct advantages emerged from the Dutch occupation. 
First of all, the Brazilians attained a sense of self-sufficiency 
and power and a consciousness of unity not experienced before. 

Like the Spanish-Americans of a later period, they had expelled 
a powerful invader practically unaided, for Portugal, though 
in sympathy with the insurgents, did not dare to offend her 
Dutch allies against Spain by openly lending aid. Thus the 
Brazilians felt, in a sense, that they had attained their political 
majority. Portugal realized the changing conditions, and in 
1645 the colony was made a Principado by the designation of 
the King’s eldest son and presumptive heir as Prince of Brazil. 
During this period of misfortune the Brazilians came also to 
realize the nature of the Inquisition? as a check upon the country’s 
development, and were able better to secure commercial and other 
enterprises against the peril of confiscation of capital, ecclesiasti- 
cal interference and like impediments. A Brazil company, in 
imitation of the Dutch company, was created against clerical 
opposition, and aided considerably in bringing the war to a 
successful end. It should be said, too, that the Brazilians 
profited by the fact that the Dutch introduced, as it were, their 
country to Europe. The conquerors not only described Brazil, 
in the course of their commercial operations, to people to whom 
it had been but a name, but they also made Brazilian products, 
chiefly sugar and rum, familiar articles in European markets. 
Their charts and records of soundings remained in use up to 
a very recent time. It can hardly be said that the Dutch occu- 
pation exerted otherwise any considerable influence upon the 

*Varnhagen, I, 246; II, 2. 

*The Holy Office, as has been intimated, never attained a firm footing in 
Brazil; but it interfered more or less regularly in affairs. Immediately 
preceding and during the union with Spain its influence waxed, and it 
assumed at times an independent judicial power. About 1702 a second 
period of vigor ensued, and between 1707 and 1711, 160 persons were seized 
and persecuted. The total number of colonists condemned by the Office 
acting in Lisbon was about 500. At times physicians, lawyers and even 


ecclesiastics came under its displeasure. Autos-de-fé were relatively infre- 
quent. Varnhagen, II, 179-183. 
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future of the country. The Hollanders furnished an example 
of industry and extreme domestic cleanliness to a people who 
had a good deal to learn along these lines. They also benefited 
the country by their experience in the treatment of damp soils, 
in horticulture, in the construction of public works and in other 
lines. But they had not time to develop any of these things to 
the full, nor did they intermarry to any great extent with the 
Portuguese, for difference of religion presented insuperable 
obstacles. They were in the country twenty-five years, but 
“when they departed they left little or no trace behind them 
either in religion, language or manners.” !? In fact the 
departure of the Hollanders was signalized by a reaction 
toward Catholic fanaticism, and oppression of the Jews and 
Protestants. 


There was no ominous menace to Brazil from other enemies 
than the French and Dutch. During the Spanish predomi- 
nance English fleets occasionally raided the coast, notably in 
1582, 1586, and with most damage in 1594. Although con- 
siderable booty was secured, none of these attacks threatened 
the conquest of the country.® 

An attempt has been made thus far to clear up the perspective 
of Brazilian history previous to the eighteenth century; for 
with the end of the seventeenth the general trend of develop- 
ment in this colony takes a decided turn which provides a con- 
venient break in presentation, and an apt point of departure 
for the ensuing narrative. Hitherto the colony had_ been 
almost wholly devoted to agriculture and the exchange of agri- 
cultural products ;* but with the eighteenth century there 1s 


* Watson, II, 118; life in the interior still remained distinctly primitive 
Id., II, 266. 

* Varnhagen, II, 42. 

* Watson, II, 254-258. 

‘Martins, O Brazil, etc., 15-16, summarizes the early development of 
Brazil as follows: “a) First material of colonization: convicts and Jews 
deported by the sovereign; escaped criminals; colonists assembled by the 
donatarios; in Brazil, enslaved Indians, and everywhere Guinea negroes, 
exported as instruments of labor. b) Species of colonial enterprise: agri- 
culture, characterized almost exclusively by the culture of cane and the 
manufacture of sugar. c) Social constitution: feudal, by way of ter- 
ritorial grants, seigniories or captaincies; or by mercantile monopolies, as 
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injected into its life the new element of the exploitation of the 
mines, destined here as elsewhere to set a characteristic stamp 
upon social development. But it is to be noted in the case 
of Brazil, as has been intimated already, that, unlike the 
majority of gold and jewel-producing countries, it had already 
worked out two centuries of development along other and sub- 
stantial lines, before the rush of prospectors and the formation 
of mining communities could introduce disorder and a perver- 
sion of steadier and more normal development. 

Hopes of a second Peru were early indulged, but the seven- 
teenth century was well on to its end before any real promise was 
disclosed. A succession of arduous exploring expeditions 
culminated in 1693 with the exhibition of some promising 
specimens of gold,’ and the consequent establishment of a 
smelting-house. The district toward which attention was 
turned was Minas Geraes, and, although the section was unin- 
viting, it speedily became the Mecca of those who were impatient 
of laborious methods in the acquisition of wealth. The stam- 
pede for claims was so wild that special regulations had to be 
passed as early as 1702 limiting grants and defining tenure.” 
The plantation system was all but ruined; farms were deserted 
and ran to waste; negroes were transferred, by an excess of 
demand for their services, from the sugar-producing areas to 
the mines. The rise in the price of raw sugar disabled the refin- 
ing industries, and the French and English in the West Indies, 
taking advantage of the situation, began to invade the European 
market hitherto supplied almost exclusively from Brazil. 
With the decline of the staple commodity, general trade suf- 
fered a great reverse. Some attempts were made to remedy 
this situation, but they were presently given up, for the Lisbon 
government was not hard to persuade that mining was more 
in Guinea; conjointly with the governors-general as representatives of 
the sovereign. Ecclesiastical organization; in imitation of the kingdom, 
in bishoprics and parishes. Free missions, chiefly of Jesuits.” For the 
status of Brazil at the end of the seventeenth century, see Varnhagen, II, 
o2 ff.; 136 ff. 

*For the earlier efforts, see Martins, O Brazil, etc., 78, note. 


*The regulations in force about 1710 are rehearsed in Varnhagen, II, 
103 and ff. 
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profitable than sugar-raising.' The old preoccupations which 
had once rendered Brazil inconsiderable to the Portuguese now 
exalted it to a position of superlative importance. With the 
development of the mines, then, it may be said that Brazil 
ceased for the time to be an agricultural colony. And the dis- 
covery in 1730 (also in the Minas Geraes) of the diamond 
fields carried the change considerably further. Brazil fell back 
from its dignified status as a producing and developing region 
into the position of a California or a South Africa. 

The results of heightened interest on the part of the home 
government began at once to make themselves visible. The 
Crown demanded its fifths and marked out its allotments, and, 
as was inevitable under the conditions, it gradually enacted 
more and stricter regulations in its effort to control the illicit 
export of gold dust. All the gold was to pass through the 
royal smelting-house. Restrictions of the entrance of foreign- 
ers to Brazil were rendered more stringent than before, and 
even the Portuguese were required to exhibit passports. The 
ineffectiveness of the crown levies on the gold production led 
in time to the substitution of a poll-tax upon slaves; and yet, 
in spite of its strenuous efforts, the government was constantly 
defrauded. In the case of the diamonds, the system of the 
royal fifths was found impracticable from the first and a capi- 
tation tax on slaves was early adopted. The diamonds were 
to be remitted in the royal ships only, one per cent. on their 
value being charged as freight. It was necessary likewise to 
limit the output of diamonds, for within two years their price in 
Europe had declined seventy-five per cent.? The state under- 
took to reserve the diamond country and to limit the extraction, 
and the profits thus derived were very large. Between 1700 
and 1820 Portugal consistently derived from takings and 
taxes in gold mines and diamond fields a revenue upon which 
rivals looked with undisguised envy.* However, prosperity 

* Watson, II, 171-174; Varnhagen, II, 174 ff. 

*Leroy-Beaulieu (I, 55-56) defends upon economic grounds this limita- 
tation of output, at the same time stigmatizing the means adopted by the 
government. Cf. Watson, II, 171-172, 186-190, 244-245; Martins, O Brazil, 
etc., 80. 


* Definite estimates of such income are, of course, impossible. Eschwege 
calculated the total product of the fifths as about $65,000,000. They are 
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based upon such hazardous undertakings is apt to be illusory. 
[It has been calculated by a competent authority that the value of 
the diamonds extracted between 1740 and 1820 scarcely equalled 
the product of eighteen months derived from the sugar and 
coffee-plantations.* 

The social effects of the discovery of the mines were naturally 
very marked. The passion for gambling with large hazards 
induced a general movement among the population towards the 
uncertain and away from the secure and substantial. In a 
certain sense the temper of the Portuguese in India was repro- 
duced. That this movement was not more disastrous than it 
was is referable largely to the tardiness of the discoveries, as 
occasion has already been taken to show. Of course the min- 
ing districts themselves were the centers of turbulence, irregu- 
larities, and disorder. In the arid interior, conditions of 
existence were very hazardous. Life in the diamond fields was 
about synonymous with sojourn in a desert. The necessaries 
of life rose to famine prices. Men were driven by a shortage 
of food to cultivation or cattle-raising, occupations which were 
often found to be more profitable than mining. However, the 
great enticements of the golden harvest led to a considerable 
settlement,? much of which was referable to the immigration 
of the stubborn, independent, half-Indian Paulistas. In 1776 
Minas Geraes had a population of some 320,000.* The 
thought by others to have reached a minimum of $2,000,000 annually. A 
valuable list of estimates is given by Martins; O Brazil, etc., 83, note. Others 
are found in Watson, II, 244; Stephens, 348; Zimmermann, I, 168-169; Mar- 
tins, Hist. de Port., II, 151; Branco, Port. na Epocha, etc., 99. It should 
be realized that these sums represented a much greater value in the eighteenth 
century than they would at the present time. 

* Eschwege, quoted in Leroy-Beaulieu, I, 56. 


*“Brazil attracted, early in the eighteenth century, the entire Portuguese 
emigration. The rapidity with which this emigration developed was such 


that Dom Joao V. . . . promulgated a decree in 1720 in order ‘to 
prohibit the yearly migration from this country to the captaincies of Brazil 
of so many people . . . chiefly from the province of Minho, which, 


from being the most populous, today finds itself in a state of not having 
enough people to cultivate the soil, or to perform social services.’” 
Corvo, I, 15. 

* Watson, I, 269. Martins believes that the very names of the new mining 
settlements, which are mainly of local origin and seldom Portuguese, 
witness a progressive nationalization or assimilation of the stream of 
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temper of the miners was lawless from the outset, and they had 
to be quelled again and again by governmental forces, as well 
as constantly spied upon and restrained in the interest of the 
crown revenues. Insurrections against such restraints were put 
down only after prolonged resistance, and by summary methods. 
Again, the large importation of negroes into Minas Geraes 
rendered race-conflicts the order of the day, and special effort 
had to be put forth to check the formation by escaped slaves of 
dangerous predatory bands. However, despite the perversion 
of law and order that resulted from the gold and diamond 
discoveries, the outcome of the movement toward the interior 
was a progressively increasing exploration of the country, its 
resources and waterways.' 

One of the consequences of the gold discoveries was, naturally 
enough, the accentuation of differences regarding the treatment 
of the natives, for not oniy were slaves of all kinds in demand 
at the mines, where their position could scarcely be better than 
on the plantations, but the penetration of the interior and the 
rapid growth of European population worked toward the 
infringement of that isolation in which the Jesuits desired to 
keep their actual or prospective converts. The idea of the 
Jesuits, which perhaps appears more typically in the Paraguay 
missions, was to keep the Indians under their own tutelage 
and in a life of repose under discipline. They divided the 
country systematically, and their a/deias or industrial missions 
rose at regular points over the whole. They labored exces- 
sively, building churches and establishing schools, learning 
native tongues and translating into them the prayers of the 
Church. Their system was mild and paternal; they neither 
corporally punished their charges nor would they sell or other- 
wise part with them. They did much to introduce civilization 
among the Indians, and, in order to make their work secure and 
to spare bad examples, they strove to keep the settlers at a dis- 
tance.” In this they were aided by the laws of Pedro II. (1667- 
immigration. O Brazil, etc., 85 and note. He also thinks the frontier educa- 
tion was one that strengthened the love for independence and at least 
indirectly contributed to the emancipation. Id., 79. 


* Watson, II, 171; Martins, O Brazil, etc., 19; 32-34; 80-81. 
? Watson, II, 267. 
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1706), which forbade Portuguese to dwell in the missions. 
However, the Indians in Brazil, still subject to civil authority, 
never clung to the fathers as did the Guaranis of Paraguay; 
nor could the settlement of the whites be prevented, when strong 
enough motives for such establishment were once developed. 
But the activity of the Jesuits, hateful as it was to the planters, 
and the legislation secured in favor of the Indians, were not 
without their influence. For when the mines were opened the 
effect upon the condition of the natives was far less disastrous 
than would have been anticipated. This was partially due, of 
course, to the increased use of negro labor.'. The natives’ 
sphere of rights had been extended and with fewer qualifica- 
tions as time went on. It is a curious coincidence that the 
Indians were made unqualifiedly free before the law almost 
coincidently with the expulsion from Brazil of their old-time 
defenders, the Jesuits (1758) .? 

It has been shown how the popular mind became inflamed 
against the Jesuits in consequence of the determined efforts of 
the latter to prevent the settlers from taking full advantage of 
what seemed to them a naturally provided labor-supply. It was 
practically impossible to persuade the planters that the Jesuits 
were disinterested antagonists. The conviction grew apace that 
the aldeias were simply competing plantations, worked at a 
merely nominal cost by converts adroitly turned into slaves. 
There was much color to this persuasion, for the missions did 
not lag behind in production. The planters felt that they were 
being overreached even before the opening of the mines, and 
when, in consequence of this latter event, they lost a large pro- 
portion of their workers, and the price of negroes rose, their 
exasperation over the relatively prosperous status of the Jesuit 
plantations steadily increased. The Company had become “‘a true 
industrial association with which no single capitalist could com- 
pete.” * It had acquired or assumed a degree of political power, 

* Watson, II, 170; 201-202; Varnhagen, II, 93 ff. 

* Martins, O Brazil, etc., 30, note; for a general account of the Indian 
legislation, etc., see Zimmermann, I, 136 ff. 


* Varnhagen, I, 260; cf. 257-261; Martins, Hist. de Port. II, 185; Rio- 
Branco, 131. 
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in the attainment of its economic strength, which galled the 
settlers, especially in the southern provinces where population 
was more dense. The fathers were driven from the south first 
of all, and then from the Bahia region. They were not secure 
even in the extreme north.' It is probable, therefore, that with 
the growth of population Brazil would alone have rid herself 
of her incubus, but it was from the metropolis which had 
fostered the Jesuits that final relief came. 

King Joao V. (1706-1750) had been the unresisting tool of 
the Society,” but with the accession of José I. (1750) the 
situation changed. Carvalho, the Marquis of Pombal, became 
the dominant figure of the new reign, and, in the estimation of 
some, the most eminent statesman of his time.* Of his many 
projects those which touch vitally upon our subject were the 
freeing of the Indians in Brazil and the universal and merciless 
pursuit of the Jesuit order. Pombal’s object in freeing the 
Indians was that they should blend with the Portuguese popu- 
lation in Brazil. His hostility to the Jesuits resulted from his 
desire to strengthen the monarchy both in Lisbon and in the 
colonies.* In 1757 the temporal power of the mission was sup- 
pressed. The Indians were definitely freed in 1758, and the 
aldeias were transformed into villages under common law. 
Naturally the Society suffered much from this cancellation of 
its means of support, being reduced almost to penury. Lay 
directors were appointed to carry out the royal purpose of 
christianizing and civilizing the Indians; needless to say, they 
neither possessed the preparation nor gained the successes of the 
Jesuits.° But there was more opportunity given for the 
amalgamation of races, and it was improved. “This is the 
true reason,” says Varnhagen, “why the Indian type has dis- 
appeared almost absolutely from our provinces.”’® From this 


* Martins, O Brazil, etc., 70-73. 
* Cf. Branco, Port. na Epocha de D. Joao V., passim. 


* Watson, II, 232. 

*Pombal and the King showed the greatest devotion to the welfare of 
Brazil. Rio-Branco, 146; Martins, Hist. de Port., II, 204-205; cf. 207- 
208; cf. also Branco, Port. na Epocha, etc., 109 ff. 

* Watson, II, 236-237; Martins, O Brazil, etc., 72-73; Rio-Branco, 148-149. 

* Varnhagen, I, 205. 
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time on little is heard of the natives, for, as will be seen, the 
possibilities of African slave-labor began to engross the atten- 
tion of those who had hitherto made requisition upon the Indians. 

As for the Jesuits, the reasons for their expulsion from 
Portugal and the colonies go back to a series of wide-reaching 
activities of which the championing of the Indians was but one. 
“For two hundred years the Society had exercised unbounded 
influence over kings and courts. Its machinery for governing 
was so perfect, and its system was so subtle, that it began to 
appear to statesman that unless this ambitious order were 
speedily and effectually opposed it must soon dominate Chris- 
tendom. . .  . The doctrines of Ignatius Loyola admitted 
of nothing short of an absolute obedience. Kings were afraid 
to act without the approbation of an Order whose system of 
espionage was so complete as even to baffle secret confidential 
intercourse between sovereigns and statesmen. No one Catho- 
lic monarch felt himself strong enough single-handed to 
throw off the humiliating yoke.”! Meanwhile the economic 
and political strength of the Order waxed steadily; it had 
already, and with considerable success, resisted the royal 
authority in India. <A strong desire to free his country from 
this element led Pombal to seize the Jesuits in Portugal and ship 
them off to the Papal States (1759); and to decree their expul- 
sion from Brazil together with the other colonies, an operation 
which was carried out in America with considerable gusto, and, 
it is said, with much brutality.2 Their expulsion from France 
(1764) and Spain (1767) followed—events which attest the 
widespread misgivings occasioned by their economical and 
political activities. 

The ignominious exit of the Jesuits from Brazil must not divert 
attention from the great services performed by them, before, 
having become conscious of the power of their well-knit organi- 
zation, they yielded to the temptations of wealth and power. 
They performed herculean toil in their attempts to better the 

* Watson, II, 232. For an extremely eloquent arraignment of the Jesuits, 
see Martins, Civ. Iber., 289-294; Hist. de Port., II, 85-100; 147 ff., and 
elsewhere in this author’s works. 


* Watson, II, 233-234; 237-238; Leroy-Beaulieu, I, 52-53; Martins, Hist. 
de Port., II, 147-148; 153; 182 ff.; Varnhagen, II, 194 ff. 
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condition of the natives, and their preaching was not wholly 
in vain, even amidst the exigencies of frontier-life. By 750 
no hostile tribes remained on the banks of the Amazon through- 
out its entire course. Such as had not submitted to the mis- 
sionaries had retired into the interior." We may pause here to 
note that, partly because of the activities of the Jesuits, Brazil 
had suffered from none of the direful native wars common in 
the earlier stages of a colony’s life. The teaching of the 
Jesuits and their paternal system may have unduly hampered 
the development of initiative on the part of their proselytes. 
Their methods may often have been questionable and their lives 
scandalous. It is significant, however, that the natives could 
with difficulty be induced to leave the missions and work for the 
settlers. The Jesuits were often, no doubt, especially in later 
decades, examples of apathy and inculcators of superstition, 
but “the conquest and colonization of Portuguese America in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is in large part their 
work. As missionaries, they succeeded in winning thousands of 
Indians for civilization, and the native race became, thanks 
to their devotion, a considerable factor in the formation of the 
Brazilian people.” ? 

One of the outcomes of Jesuit opposition to Indian servitude 
was the growth of African slavery and the slave-trade. Des- 
pite the cost of the negro the colonist was forced to use him, 
when the fathers had gained their day of success and had 
drawn the native peoples into the missions under their paternal 
protection. But it was the edicts of Pombal, freeing the 
Indians and giving them actually or prospectively the same 
rights as the Portuguese, that lent to the negro slave-trade an 
impetus hitherto unknown.’ “In the first years (1755 ff.) of 
the existence of the Companhia do Gréo-Pardé the import of 
slaves into Brazil amounted to 100,000 per annum; of these 
22,000 to 43,000 had Rio as their destination. . . . From 
1759 to 1803 the colonial registers give, as consigned from 

*Watson, II, 158-159; 199-202. 

* Rio-Branco, 149; cf. Watson, II, 114-115; 123; Varnhagen, I, 202; 


243. 
* Varnhagen, I, 181-185; cf. Martins, O Brazil, etc., 30, note. 
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Angola to Brazil, 642,000 negroes. The income from the 
exportation of negroes is estimated at 160 contos ($160,- 
o00). . . + From 1817 to 1819 the average shipment 
for Brazil was 22,000, and, despite the legal cessation of the 
traffic, as late as 1839 there still issued from Angola 35 cargoes 
of slaves.” 1 These great numbers were demanded partially in 
consequence of a heavy death-rate on the passage and in the 
colony. To get 65,000 slaves to Brazil it was necessary to 
start with some 100,000, and of the 65,000 some 3,000 to 5,000 
died in the first two months after arrival. The profits of the 
trade were of course high; “the mine of negro labor was worth 
as much as or more than the new world mines of silver and 
gold.” The colony acquired decidedly and definitely the 
character common to all the (plantation) colonies of North 
America and the Antilles—abandonment and extinction of the 
indigenous races, colonization of whites, and negro slave- 
labor.” ? 

The results for Brazil of the prohibition of the slave-trade 
and the activities of the British cruisers were similar to those 
experienced by those other American districts which were 
devoted to tropical agriculture. If the outcome was less dis- 
astrous, it was because part of Brazil was a true settlement 
colony, and because even the tropical portions had gotten a start 
early in the country’s history. 

The gradual exhaustion of the mines toward the end of the 
eighteenth century allowed the colony, though with some dis- 
tress, to return to its former and interrupted course of material 
development. Abandonment of the famous, but not sterile, 
source of wealth was hard, and it took almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury to give it up. It was during this period of transformation 
that Brazil, by the fact of its separation from Portugal, passes 

*M. de Sa, O Trabalho Rural Africano, quoted in Martins, O Brazil, etc., 
56, note. The close natural connection between Brazil and the source 
from which it drew its indispensable labor-supply, the West African stations, 
should receive especial attention. When the Dutch occupied Brazil (see 
Pp. 391, above) they were led as a matter of course to acquire the slave-stations ; 
after their departure the Portuguese again managed to secure these com- 
plementary districts. See Martins, O Brazil, etc., vii; 37-38. 


* Martins, O Brazil, etc., 54; 58-59; 73; 75; Leroy-Beaulieu, I, 53. 
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from the field of our researches. However, before it ceased 
to be a colony, Brazil had already turned back toward the type 
of life in vogue before the gold discoveries. The province of 
Minas Geraes had been the first to suffer from the decline of 
the mines and the ensuing economic crisis. Early in the nine- 
teenth century, while its inhabitants were vacillating between the 
mining of failing deposits and agriculture, many parts of the 
province were practically in ruins. Apathy and abandonment 
of all effort were all but universal.’ In time, however, it was 
seen that cotton, coffee, tobacco, and other products of the soil 
promised a better and more solid yield than had the mines at 
their best. With this turn of the tide population began to grow 
with great rapidity again, and export and coast trade took on 
new life. The opening up of the interior had followed the 
development of the mines and had not ceased with their virtual 
abandonment. King José I. and Pombal had always had the 
interests of Brazil at heart and the latter benevolent despot had 
formed in 1755 a commercial company for Maranhao and Pari 
which had aided much in the exploration and colonization of 
these regions.* Pombal likewise curbed the power of religious 
establishments other than those of the Jesuits, and rendered 
life in Brazil more endurable for the Jews.* By 1800 Brazil 
had a population of 3,200,000, half negro-slaves; in 1817-1818, 
3.817.900 without counting children under ten years of age. 
Of these about 1,000,000 were whites, 260,000 civilized 
Indians, 526,000 mulattos or free negroes, and 1,930,000 slaves. 
In 1800 Brazilian exports and imports amounted to over $11,- 
000,000 and $10,000,000 respectively. ° 

The advance of the Portuguese toward the interior in conse- 
quence of the discovery of gold and diamonds revived the old 
contentions whose settlement was the object of the treaty of 


* Martins, O Brazil, etc., 86-80. 

* Martins, O Brazil, etc., 168-170. 

* Watson, II, 238-239; Rio-Branco, 146. 

*Watson, II, 242-243. Official corruption was, however, rife. The desire 
to get rich quickly invaded the minds of the colonial appointees as it had 
in India. The population was still raw and illiterate. Zimmermann, |, 
173 ff. 

* Rio-Branco, 149-152; cf. Watson, II, 268; Martins, O Brazil, etc., 68-60 
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Tordesillas. The Demarcation Line had been respected neither 
by the Portuguese in Brazil nor the Spanish in the East Indies. 
Spain had kept the Philippines and exacted an indemnity or 
purchase-price for the Moluccas. Admitting these facts as 
evidence of a western shift of the Pacific demarcation meridian, 
Portugal could claim a good part of Patagonia, Paraguay, and 
the Plata region. But by a treaty of 1750, a division which 
rested upon the principle of the maintenance of present hold- 
ings, boundaries essentially the same as those of to-day were 
established. Unrealizable pretentions based upon the famous 
papal bull were thus abandoned; the temper of 1493 had long 
passed. Portugal renounced any rights to the navigation of 
the Plata, and all trade between the two nations was forbidden.! 


In order now to understand the impelling forces of that 
movement which made of Brazil an independent state, it is 
necessary to recall the fact that a certain part of the country 
lay within a temperate region, and as a result of vital and other 
conditions was fitted to work out the line of development 
natural to such environment. This favored district was the 
south. From early times its population had been superior in 
quantity and quality to that of the tropical regions, and the fact 
that the mines lay within it lent it a still greater attractive 
power. “Mountains, rivers, mines, men, geography and human 
choice coincided to give to the region of Sao Paulo-Minas the 
supremacy over all Portuguese America.””’? This district was 
at first neglected as especially unpromising according to the 
ideas of the time. It came however to a position of leadership 
in all Brazilian history: in the exploration of the interior, in 
Indian wars and slave raids, in mine discovery, in the beating off 
of attacks from without. The Paulistas were the most energetic, 
stubborn and independent component of the population of the 
colony. As contrasted with the north, the progress of the 
south was less speedy but more solid. While in the north atten- 
tion turned to an exotic culture dependent upon an imported 
labor supply, the south exhibited a system approaching that of 


“Watson, IT, 144; - 220; cf. 212 
* Martins, O Brazil, etc., 125; cf. Stephens, 163 ff. 
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“free colonization.” The north still formed a Portuguese 
“plantation,” while the south had acquired many of the rudi- 
ments of a developing nation. This supremacy was recognized 
by the transference of the capital in the middle of the eighteenth 
century from Bahia to Rio de Janeiro. * 

The temper of this region was never tractable. It was 
quarrelsome rather, violent and _ revolutionary, particularly 
after the infusion of the miner element. When the eighteenth 
century was drawing to a close, the ground was already prepared 
for almost any degree of political assertion. The principles of 
the French Revolution and the example of the American united 
to render the Brazilians more uneasy. Indeed a revolution 
broke out in Minas Geraes in 1789, which witnessed in some 
degree to the receptivity of the Paulistas for the doctrines of 
the French philosophers. It was repressed with needless 
severity.” Now it was precisely during this disturbed period that 
the great European struggles impinged indirectly upon the local 
situation, and with a result unique in the history of coloniza- 
tion. For, in consequence of Napoleon’s activities in the 
Peninsula, the Crown of Portugal itself was forced to emigrate 
into its great transatlantic possession, thus completely perturbing 
the antecedent status of affairs. Socially, a veritable experi- 
ment in the admixture of oil and water ensued. The Portu- 
guese “mandarinate” was brought into close proximity to the 
Paulista type, rude and democratic. There was likewise an 
inversion, as it were, of political relationship between Portugal 


1Martins, O Brazil, etc., 31-32; 46-48; 75-77. “The Brazilian nation 
evolved in colonial fashion (colonialmente) in the north, but organically 
and spontaneously in the south. Semi-independent, the region of S. Paulo- 
Minas with the great bay of Rio-Janeiro, the national capital of a future 
empire, was working out in obscurity an organic structure; while the 
Brazil of officialdom, of brilliance and opulence, the Brazil of the viceroys 
and governors, was seated in the north, in Bahia and Pernambuco. That 
Brazil, however, was not geographically the center of the empire. Its 
climate seemed to condemn it to the eternal condition of a colony 
dependent upon an exotic culture and upon African slavery, or to the 
unhappy lot of a Jesuit Paraguay.” Martins, O Brazil, etc., 76; cf. 3I- 
32; 46-48; 75-77; 90. For the general status of Brazil at the end of the 
eighteenth century, see Varnhagen, II, 236 ff. 
* Martins, O Brazil, etc., 101-104; Rio-Branco, 151; cf. Varnhagen, II, 
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and Brazil, whereby the latter became the metropolis and the 
former the dependency.’ Rio Janeiro constituted, to all practi- 
cal intents, the capital of the Portuguese empire. Results of 
great significance could not fail to follow upon this situation. 

The royal family of the Braganzas arrived in Brazil early 
in 1808, thus realizing a transference of the court projected 
by Joao IV. in the seventeenth century, by Da Cunha in 1736, 
and Pombal in 1761. The country at once, and by the logic of 
the situation, became an independent empire. The King 
hastened to issue a series of decrees assuring to Brazil such 
industrial and other advantages as the metropolis had possessed. 
Agriculture, manufacture, and commerce were put on their 
feet and encouraged, foreigners freely admitted, departments, 
courts, and councils established, roads built and exploration 
furthered, schools, libraries, and scientific projects supported. 
In 1815 Brazil was accorded the title of Realm. For seven 
years the country was administered directly by local officials 
under a local sovereign. This event was extremely opportune, 
for it had the merit of placing in evidence and _ politically 
sanctioning an inevitable and imminent change of Brazil’s 
status.” It also had a more lasting effect in binding the various 
Brazilian provinces together, both politically and economically 
(through the construction of roads and other means of inter- 
communication), as the Spanish South American colonies, for 
example, were never united.* And when the King, against his 
will, was forced by the insistence of England to return to Lis- 
bon, he left his oldest son, Dom Pedro, behind as Regent of the 
Realm. 

For all the benefits of the royal sojourn, however, the Bra- 
zilians were glad to see it end. The European court was an 
exotic plant in the rude new country, and the ways of the 
aristocracy palled upon the hardy settlers of the Paulista type. 
There was nothing in common between the two. When now 


*Martins, O Brazil, etc., 94; Leroy-Beaulieu, I, 56-57; Varnhagen, II, 
297 ff.; Zimmermann, I, 411. 

*Martins, O Brazil, etc., 94. For the emigration of the Braganzas, see 
also pp. 90 ff.; Rio-Branco, 154-155; Watson, II, 263 ff. Leroy-Beaulieu, I, 


56-57; general sketch of the period in Zimmermann, I, 175 ff. 
* Watson, II, 260; 270. 
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the Lisbon Cortes opposed the royal policy, voted the suppression 
of schools and higher courts, ordered the dissolution of the 
central government in Rio and the recall of Dom Pedro, and 
tried to break Brazilian unity by attaching each province 
separately to the metropolis, an almost universal movement in 
favor of Brazilian autonomy set in. Dom Pedro, in response 
to overtures on the part of the people of Rio and Sao-Paulo, 
declared (January, 1822) that he would remain in the country. 
The Portuguese troops who opposed the resolution were allowed 
to depart for Portugal, and the prince, after proclaiming the 
independence of Brazil (Sept. 7, 1822), was acclaimed first 
perpetual protector, then constitutional emperor (Oct 12). It 
was impossible for the metropolis to resist this culmination, 
for it had “a smaller population and perhaps less wealth than 
its colony. It resigned itself cheerfully to an inevitable fact,” ! 
and Brazilian independence was recognized in 1825.” 

The achievements of the Portuguese in Brazil deserve a word 
of notice in perspective, and by way of comparison with those 
of other peoples operating under similar conditions. The case 
is well put by Leroy-Beaulieu: “The end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the nineteenth brought to Brazil 
none of those calamities which broke over the English and 
Spanish possessions. Portugal followed in all the European 
conflicts the destiny of England, the mistress of the seas, from 
which it resulted that free circulation beween the metropolis and 
the colonies was never interrupted: Brazil was in a position to 
gain rather than to lose during the maritime wars of the 
Europeans, for these smote the sugar islands of her rivals while 
leaving her intact. If the separation of Brazil and Portugal 
came to pass without violence and almost without shock, this 
must not be regarded as a fortuitous circumstance. It was not 
alone the diminutiveness and powerlessness of the metropolis 
which rendered the transition so easy; the colony was ready 
for independence, and, when it had detached itself from its 
trunk like a ripe fruit, it did not cease to grow and prosper. 

‘Leroy-Beaulieu, I, 57; figures for the decline of Portugal’s commerce 


in Martins, O Brazil, etc., 249. 
*Rio-Branco, 163-164; for the activities of José Bonifacio and _ the 
character of Dom Pedro, see Martins, O Brazil, etc., 107; 111-116. 
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The fact is that the Portuguese administration in Brazil, despite 
its errors and faults . . . had not been very oppressive; 
liberty had been the cradie of colonization. The abundance of 
fertile lands, the absence of exaggerated regulation, the 
feebleness of the main morte, had allowed the colony, in spite 
of certain restrictions and monopolies, to reach conditions which 
were normal and appropriate to an adult age.” ! Brazil was 
likewise saved from the Inquisition, the Santo Officio, “‘from 
that Status im Statuw whose dictation, superior to all law, 
diminished the majesty of the king, the power of the govern- 
ment, the justice of the courts, the ecclesiastical authority of the 
prelates, and the liberty of the people—liberty not only to dis- 
cuss but even as it were to think. No special inquisition was 
ever created in Brazil.” * 

“The relations of Portugal with Brazil are, besides, much 
more familiar, more intimate, more frequent, than those of 
Spain with her former colonies in America. This has been seen 
by the number of Portuguese who (still) emigrate to Brazil. 
Several years ago the trade with Brazil represented about one- 
sixth of the export and one-seventeenth of the import movement 
of the total trade of Portugal. . . . In the Indies a 
jealous, narrow, and ambitious policy lost no time in ruining 
the edifice of Portuguese power: in Africa, a disgraceful and 
degrading trade afforded Portugal a debasing wealth: in Brazil 
alone the Portuguese demonstrated themselves colonists. They 
managed to blend the spirit of adventure in a just degree with 
practical patience and laborious perseverance, and they thus 
succeeded in realizing one of the aims, if it is not the sole object, 
of colonization, the creation of a great State, rich, industrious, 
and free.’ 

These statements may serve to bring out the special achieve- 
ments of the Portuguese in America as distinguished both from 
those of other nations in the New World and from those of 
the same nation in the Old. It is probable that Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, in his partisanship for the Latin nations and his solicitude 


‘ Leroy-Beaulieu, I, 56. It should be realized that Brazil is about ninety 
times the size of Portugal. Cf. Watson, II, 113. 

*Varnhagen, I, 88. 

‘ Leroy-Beaulieu, I, 58, 59. 
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for their future and the persistence of what is distinctive in 
their culture, somewhat exaggerates the favorable case of Bra- 
zil. But it is clear enough, nevertheless, that, partly because 
the colony furnished a favorable environment, partly because it 
was let alone, partly because it was treated with less incom- 
petence than ordinarily, partly for a number of lesser reasons, 
Brazil has become an independent nation whose kindly feeling 
for the metropolis, unbroken by bloody revolutionary struggles, 
is an international asset; for it adds much to the importance 
of an otherwise insignificant parent state. Continuous infu- 
sions of Portuguese blood, due to an immigration motived not 
by governmental but popular initiative, have gradually over- 
come the native strain of what was a largely mongrel popula- 
tion, and a fortunate reversion toward the more developed 
ethnic component, with its happier adaptation to modern con- 
ditions, has ensued. The contrast with the outcome in the Portu- 
guese East issharp. In Brazil there has arisen a new and power- 
ful sponsor for that in language, religion, customs, and literature 
which is Portuguese. To a certain degree a nation and its life 
have been transplanted, and a new society, inheriting its dis- 
tinctive characters from an old, has come into a relative fullness 


of strength. Abert G. KELLER. 
Yale University. 
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NOTE 


British Legislation in 1905. The session of the British Parlia- 
ment which opened on the 14th of February, 1905, and came to an 
end on the 11th of August, was the final session of the House of 
Commons which was elected in October, 1900, during the war in 
South Africa. The session was remarkably barren of legislation. 
Of the twenty-three public Acts which were placed on the statute 
book in 1905, hardly one can be regarded as of first-class importance, 
and the greater part of the time of Parliament was occupied either 
with bills which had afterwards to be dropped, such as the Trade 
Union and Trade Disputes Bill, the Scotch Education Bill and the 
Bill for the Regulation of the Sunday Sale of Intoxicating Liquors ; 
with discussions of the conduct of the South African War growing 
out of the exposures of the Departmental Committee concerning 
the sale of surplus war stores; or with attempts to censure the 
Government and bring an early dissolution. 

The Government majority on the Address to the Crown at the 
opening of the session was 60, which, however, was scarcely two- 
thirds of the actual majority then supporting Balfour. In 1900, 
after the General Election, the parties in the House of Commons 
stood thus: Conservatives and Unionists, 402; Liberals and Labour 
men, 186; Irish Nationalists, 82: giving the Conservative Govern- 
ment a majority of 134. This majority had been reduced before the 
opening of the last session to about go, the reduction being due to the 
by-elections which had gone against the Government, and to party 
defections consequent upon Chamberlain’s enunciation of his new 
fiscal policy in May, 1903. 

In spite of the large majority still supporting the Government 
the session was characterized throughout by discontent and demoral- 
ization in the Government forces, and it was with great difficulty 
that the Conservative party whips secured anything like regular 
attendance on the part of their supporters. This demoralization 
was particularly obvious in the debate on the fiscal question on 
March 28th, when the Government forces, rather than face the 
question, left the House en masse, and a resolution was passed in 
their absence, nemine contradicente, that “in view of the declarations 
made by the Prime Minister, this House thinks it necessary to 
record its condemnation of his policy of fiscal retaliation.” A 
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strenuous demand was made by the Opposition for the resignation 
of a Government which had not dared to face the possibility of a 
defeat; but Mr. Balfour simply replied that so long as he had the 
support of a majority in the House of Commons, he would continue 
to be the Prime Minister. On two subsequent occasions during 
the session, the Government adopted the same tactics of absence 
during an embarrassing debate, and resolutions were similarly 
carried by the Opposition. While avoiding direct defeat this policy 
greatly contributed to the demoralization of the House, a demoraliza- 
tion which culminated on May 22d in so disorderly a scene as to 
compel the Speaker to suspend the sitting. 

Of the twenty-three Acts passed during the session, seventeen 
were of a routine character, dealing with finance, the army and navy, 
the continuance of expiring Acts, or making minor amendments to 
existing Acts. Of the remaining six, one was an Act pensioning 
Mr. Gully, who retired from the Speakership on the 6th of June, 
and went up to the House of Lords as Viscount Selby ; another was 
an Act creating a Commission to enquire into the War Stores 
Scandals, and a third provided a remedy for farmers in case of 
injury to their crops by fires caused by railway trains. 

Only three Acts remain which are worthy of any detailed atten- 
tion. These are the Aliens Act; the Unemployed Workmen Act, 
and the Scottish Churches Act. 

The Aliens Act is the first attempt that has been made in England 
to restrict the immigration of aliens. The demand for the bill 
arose through the tendency of foreign immigrants—especially 
Russian and Polish Jews—to concentrate in two or three of the 
larger cities, notably London and Manchester. Their presence 
caused a great congestion of population in certain areas, and gave 
rise to complaints from the British working classes that they were 
crowded out, both as regards house accommodation and as regards 
employment in certain trades. The Act is modelled on the Ameri- 
can immigration laws. It enacts that immigrants shall be landed 
only at ports at which are stationed immigration officers, who, in 
company with a medical officer, shall pass on the desirability or 
undesirability of each immigrant. In every case where an 
immigrant is refused a landing, the master, owner, or agent of 
the ship on which he came and the immigrant objected to shall 
have a right of appeal to the port board of immigration. This 
board is to consist of “three persons, summoned in accordance 
with rules made by the Secretary of State under the Act, out of a 
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list approved by him for the port comprising fit persons having 
magisterial, business, or administrative experience.” 

An immigrant is undesirable under the Act, if “he cannot show 
that he has in his possession, or is in a position to obtain, the means 
of decently supporting himself and his dependents (if any) ; if he 
js a lunatic or an idiot, or owing to any disease or infirmity appears 
likely to become a charge upon the rates, or otherwise a detriment 
to the public ; or if he has been sentenced in a foreign country, with 
which there is an extradition treaty, for a crime, not being an 
offence of a political character, which is, as respects that country, an 
extradition crime.” 

A strong stand was made for the preservation of England’s tra- 
ditional character as a refuge for all fugitives from political or 
religious persecution, and to this end a clause was added providing 
that “in the case of an immigrant who proves that he is seeking 
admission to this country solely to avoid prosecution or punishment 
on religious or political grounds, or for an offence of a political 
character; or persecution, involving danger of imprisonment, or 
danger to life or limb, on account of religious belief, leave to land 
shall not be refused on the ground merely of want of means, or the 
probability of his becoming a charge on the rates.” 

As in the American Immigration Acts, provision is made that 
undesirable aliens shall be returned to the country whence they came 
at the expense of the shipping company bringing them. It is, 
however, also provided that where an expulsion order is made in the 
case of any alien, the Secretary of State may, if he thinks fit, pay 
“the whole or any part of the expenses of, or incidental to, the 
departure from the United Kingdom and maintenance until 
expelled at any time within twelve months of his arrival, if he has 
been in receipt of poor relief; if he be found wandering without 
visible means of subsistence; or if he be found living in insanitary 
conditions due to overcrowding. 

Offences against the Act on the part of shipmasters are punish- 
able by fines not exceeding £100 for each offence; while the making 
of false statements on the part of either shipmaster or immigrant 
is punishable by imprisonment for not more than three months with 
hard labour. 

The greatest difficulty in regard to the framing of the Aliens bill 
was encountered in the effort not to interfere with the large traffic 
done by English shipping companies in the conveyance of immigants 
from the Continent of Europe, and their trans-shipment to America 
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and other countries. In 1904, the total arrivals of foreigners jn 
the United Kingdom were 195,300, of whom 12,850 were seamen 
who left with their ships. During the same year, 173,856 foreign- 
ers left the United Kingdom for countries outside Europe—143,649 
for the United States; so that there remained in Great Britain only 
8,594 out of nearly 200,000. To avoid interfering with this business 
of the shipping companies, the Act provides that exception shall be 
made in favour of any passenger “who shows to the satisfaction of 
the immigration officer that he desires to land in the United Kingdom 
only for the purpose of proceeding within a reasonable time to some 
destination out of the United Kingdom.” In the case of passengers 
holding through tickets to some such destination, the master or 
owner of the ship is required to give security that such passengers 
shall not remain in the United Kingdom, and that, in case of their 
rejection by some other country, they shall not be allowed to reénter 
the United Kingdom. 

The second Act of the three which have been named as worthy of 
detailed attention is entitled ‘an Act to establish organization with 
a view to the provision of employment or assistance for unemployed 
workmen in proper cases.”’ It was introduced in response to the 
strong demand that the Government should take some step to lessen 
the great amount of unemployment which existed through the year 
1905. The Act, as it stands, is a compromise between the Socialist 
forces in the English Parliament and the individualists who still 
oppose the assumption of continually increasing powers and duties 
by government. The Act, as its title implies, provides only an 
organization, which is empowered to deal with funds, if funds be 
forthcoming voluntarily ; but it does not provide funds by means of 
which employment may be given to men out of work. Its experi- 
mental nature is also emphasized in the last section which states that 
the Act “shall continue in force for three years from the date of 
passage and no longer, unless Parliament otherwise determine, and 
at the expiration of that period the Local Government Board shall 
make such orders as they think necessary for dissolving the central 
bodies and distress committees established under this Act and trans- 
ferring their property and liabilities.” 

The organization established by the Act consists of distress 
committees of every borough council of the London boroughs and all 
boroughs outside London having 50,000 inhabitants or over. For 
places with populations under 50,000, the establishment of distress 
committees is permissive instead of mandatory. The distress 
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committees are to consist partly of members of the borough council, 
and partly of members of the boards of guardians of the poor law 
unions; while for London there is also established a central com- 
mittee partly chosen out of themselves by the distress committees 
and partly of members similarly chosen out of the London County 
Council. The members so chgsen to the central body may also codpt 
additional members, and the Local Government Board may also 
nominate members, provided that the codpted and nominated mem- 
bers do not exceed one-fourth of the total number of the central 
committee. It is provided in the Act that at least one member of 
every committee under the Act shall be a woman. 

The duties of the distress committees are to make themselves 
acquainted with labour conditions in their area and to discriminate 
between persons genuinely unemployed and persons of the pauper 
class. For the genuinely unemployed, the committees may 
endeavour to find work; but the Act expressly provides that “the 
distress committees shall have no power to provide or contribute 
towards the provision of work for any unemployed person.” 
This limitation of the scope of the Act was bitterly opposed by 
the labour element in Parliament. Even with its defects, however, 
it was accepted as an installment towards the solution of the unem- 
ployed question. Its second reading in the House of Commons 
was passed by 228 votes to 11; and its third reading was passed 
without a division. 

The churches (Scotland) Act is the outcome of the House of 
Lords decision in the suit brought by the small remnant of the Free 
Church, which in 1900 refused to go into the union with the United 
Presbyterians. It is not possible here to give more than the briefest 
outline of the trouble. When the Free Church was formed after 
Disruption in 1843, its ministers held that although they had left 
the State Church on the question of the right to appoint to livings, 
they approved the principle of Establishment. The United Presby- 
terians, on the other hand, had always held that the Church ought 
to be free from the State. The question was purely academic, and, 
as years passed, it lost its interest for the Free Church. Union with 
the United Presbyterians was repeatedly proposed, and when it was 
consumated in 1900, the United Free Church adopted the United 
Presbyterian position as regards the Church and the State. A small 
remnant, numbering some twenty-seven ministers and their congre- 
gations, mostly from remote villages in the Highlands, which refused 
to accept the Union, sued the new United Free Church for the posses- 
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sion of all the Free Church Property, holding that they and they 
alone represented the old Free Church. All the Scotch courts gave 
judgment against them; but in the House of Lords the question was 
decided in their favour, and this small remnant became the Legal 
Free Church, entitled by this decision to the control of the immense 
trust property belonging to the Free Church. As it was plain that 
the Legal Frees could not administer the trusts, a Royal Commission 
was appointed to enquire into the subject and decide upon some 
equitable division of the Church property; and the Act of 1905 was 
passed to give effect to the findings of the Commission. 

The Act creates a Commission of five members to deal with the 
Church property, and suspends all litigation between the Frees and 
the United Frees for the possession of any portion of the property. 
It also inhibits the courts from reviewing or interfering with the 
orders and proceedings of the Commission, all expenses of which 
are to be defrayed out of the Church property. The property to be 
allocated by the Commissioners is defined by the Act, as all property 
which was held for any purpose by the Free Church on the 30th of 
October, 1900; and all legacies or bequests accruing to the Free 
Church between that date and August 11th, 1905, under wills made 
previous to October, 1900. In making the allocation of property, 
the Commissioners are directed to admit the right of the Legal Frees 
under the House of Lords decision, wherever the Legal Frees con- 
stitute at least one-third of the original congregation; and special 
provision is to be made out of the funds of the old church, set aside 
for such purposes, for the education of the Legal Free Church 
students; and for the support of aged and infirm ministers, and 
of widows and orphans of ministers of that Church, the remnant 
of the funds only to go to the United Free Church. 

A clause was introduced into the Act at the demand of the Estab- 
lished Presbyterian Church of Scotland, giving power to the General 
Assembly of that Church to vary its formula of subscription to the 
Confession of Faith required from ministers and preachers. This 
clause was opposed by the United Frees, as being irrelevant to the 
Act and likely to endanger its passage. The opposition was ineffec- 
tive and the Act, as it stands, besides being an installment of justice 
for the United Free Church, is a charter of emancipation to the 
Established Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 

A. G. PORRITT. 
Hartford, Conn. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Government Regulation of Railway Rates. A Study of the Experi- 
ence of the United States, Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia and Australia. By Hugo Richard Mever, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of Chicago. New 
York: The Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan and 
Company, Ltd., 1905—pp. 486. 


Although the purpose of this book is to prove “the unwisdom 
of government regulation of railway rates,” no one should grant 
its appearance a more hearty welcome than those who advocate 
increased regulation. This is especially true if such an advocate 
be a student of economics, for it is refreshing. after twenty-five 
years of economic sentimentalism, on the one hand, and of economic 
hair-splitting, on the other, to hear a man speak who is not ashamed 
to shake hands openly with Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill. 
That the author who has done this should have failed to show the 
scholarship, the impersonality of analysis, and the sanity of judg- 
ment of these great economists, is to be regretted. 

Whatever else may be said of this book, its author has succeeded 
in making a correct as well as a concise and forceful statement of 


the question at issue. The problem, he says, is threefold. “It 


involves: First, the question of personal discriminations by means 
of secret departures from the published rates ; secondly, the question 
of the reasonableness of rates per se; and lastly, the question of the 
relative reasonableness of rates.’ The first and the second of these 
questions are dismissed with “a few brief statements,” and discus- 
sion is centered upon the third. For this, too, the advocates of 
governmental regulation should be duly thankful, since it enables 
them to meet their opponents at the point where argument will be 
most effective. If this statement of our author holds, the claim 
that rebates have disappeared (whether true or false) need no longer 
embarrass, for the gist of the controversy is shown to lie in the 
relative reasonableness of specific rates in published tariffs, and not 
in the criminal departure from such tariffs; nor is the claim that 
the basal rate in this country is lower than in other countries 
(whether true or false) of very much significance, for the question 
involved in a high or a low average or normal rate is not a question 
of comparison between countries, but a question of the proper 
adjustment of railway charges to domestic conditions in the respec- 
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tive countries. But other and more important results are bound 
up in this statement of the problem. If it holds, the Supreme Court 
can no longer insist that a rate condemned as unreasonable is not 
unreasonable because it can not be proven to be unreasonable per se; 
if it holds, the incompetency of the Foraker bill and of the Grosscup 
plan becomes apparent (for what right has a court to invade the 
domain of administrative discretion?) ; if it holds, the inadequacy 
of the Hepburn bill and of the Dolliver bill, both of which limit the 
public supervision over rates to the determination of the “maximum 
rate,”’ will at least come to be understood; if it holds, even the Esch- 
Townsend bill will disclose a weakness in that it failed to make for- 
mal provision for the administrative determination of a ratio 
between specific rates. 

After having set aside the question of personal discriminations 
and of rates unreasonable per se as questions relatively unimportant, 
our author explains more fully what he means by saying that the 
railway problem centers in the relative reasonableness of specific 
charges. He says: 


“Let us turn, then, to our subject proper,—the question whether 
the Government should exercise the power to prescribe railway rates 
for the purpose of guaranteeing the relative reasonableness of the 
rates made by the railways leading from rival producing and dis- 
tributing centers to common markets and to rival markets.” 


My reason for liking this statement is that it frankly admits the 
problem of railway tariffs to be one of market adjustment, and, in 
so doing, opens the door to many considerations that might otherwise 
be excluded. <A few illustrations may not be out of place. Whether 
a schedule of railway tariffs be wise or unwise, may now be judged 
in view of the influence it exerts upon the number, the size, and 
the location of manufacturing and jobbing centers. This means 
that all social arguments that spring from a consideration of the 
distribution of population are pertinent to the discussion of railway 
administration. Concentration or diffusion of wealth and industrial 
power is but an expression of the concentration or diffusion of popu- 
lation and industry, and political philosophy is thus invited, by the 
statement of the railway problem submitted by our author, to contrib- 
ute its ideals of a healthful and enduring democracy to the discus- 
sion of railway rates. Nor can the financing of railway properties, 
whether regarded from the point of view of public or of private 
finance, any longer be excluded from the arena of discussion. 
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The practical as well as the logical significance of this statement of 
the question, also, is far-reaching. As long as the interpretation of 
the railway problem confined controversies to questions of personal 
discriminations and common law complaints, it was possible for 
lawyers to obtain decisions from the courts by means of which legis- 
lative enactments, designed to secure a uniform, equitable, and just 
development of industrial opportunities throughout the country, 
were easily rendered abortive ; but the interpretation of the problem 
here contended for, opens the door to administrative considerations 
upon which it is not competent for a court to enter. It acknow- 
ledges the question of railway rates to be a question of public policy, 
and, provided no vested right is invaded, the questions in contro- 
versy are not, and cannot become, judicial questions. This book 
is destined either to make no impression upon the public mind or to 
mark a step in advance in the discussion of the railway problem. 
It is the first strong and uncompromising statement of the problem 
from which such considerations as the above may be drawn. 

Wherein, then, lies the error of this book, for error there must be, 
unless all the governments of the world are in error in their treat- 
ment of the business of transportation. This error lies, if I am 
right, in the tests which the author accepts for judging the results 
of governmental supervision. He defines the problem of railway 
rates in such a manner that the public character of the railway 
industry is forced upon the attention of the reader, while his tests 
of sound railway administration are such as pertain primarily to 
a privately conducted business. For example, he accepts the volume 
of traffic as a sufficient test of an efficient traffic manager. This 
may perhaps be a satisfactory test for a board of railway directors ; 
suppose, however, that in order to obtain the largest possible volume 
of traffic, rates are adjusted in such a manner as to result in super- 
Huous and unnecessary transportation. Can the State, interested 
as it must be in the welfare of the country as a whole, accept such 
atest? The glory of a privately managed railway is the flexibility 
of its tariffs; when, however, one weighs the importance of stable 
conditions as an essential element in the healthful development of 
trade and industry, is it proper to assume, without argument, that 
the interest of the railway in this regard is necessarily coincident 
with the enduring interests of the State? It is, at least, an open 
question whether railway tariffs should adjust themselves to com- 
merce and industry or commerce and industry to railway tariffs. 


The pride of the American railway management is the average 
28 
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length of haul on American railways,—242 miles in this country as 
compared with 71 miles in Prussia. Is it absolutely certain that the 
concentration of industry and the wide diffusion of the product is 
in all respects to be preferred to the diffusion of industry and the 
concentration of the railway haul? The low average or basal rate 
on American railways is also urged as a proof of the superiority 
of American railways when compared with foreign railways. 
Passing over the question of fact, with the suggestion that so simple 
a statement of the comparison is wholly misleading, can one admit 
without argument the assumption that a low basal rate is a final 
test of good management? A moment’s consideration suggests that 
this low basal rate may result from the adjustment of general tariffs 
to the cost of transportation upon the best lines without regard to 
the effect of such an adjustment on the interests of outlying dis- 
tricts. It is certainly a question worthy the consideration of a 
student of transportation, whether or not an abnormally low basal 
rate will not eventually result in the obstruction of the industrial 
development of those districts which are so unfortunate as to be 
served by second-class roads. If the uniform development of the 
nation as an industrial unit, and a high standard of welfare for all 
classes and communities, be the aim of railway administration, there 
comes a point sooner or later when further reduction of basal rates 
hinders rather than helps the realization of national ideals. 

I do not refer to these questions, which are fundamental in a 
scholarly analysis of the problem of transportation, for the purpose 
of expressing an opinion upon them, but solely as a means of sug- 
gesting the limitation of the book under review. Dr. Meyer has 
assumed without discussion a position upon all of these controverted 
points, and subjects what he claims to be the normal result of 
governmental supervision over rates to the test of his assumptions. 
This fact vitiates his entire treatise. The book adds nothing to the 
theory of transportation. Its only service is in its statement of 
the problem. 

It would be interesting to follow the arguments of the book in 
detail and to point out the errors of economic analysis and misrepre- 
sentations of foreign conditions, but from this I am precluded by the 
fact that the review has already exceeded the allotted space. Of the 
former, the analysis on page 293 will serve as an illustration ; of the 
latter, the author’s use of the milk situation in Berlin, page 387, 
is ample proof. In this milk case, Dr. Meyer could not have studied 
his material, for the reference he cites, fully read, contradicts his 
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implication. And what shall be said of a writer who asserts that the 
railway manager of Continental Europe is a man who “sits in his 
ofice and orders his subordinates to run trains back and forth.” 
Of course, in an inter-collegiate debate, such a gibe may 
be allowed to pass; but in a serious discussion of a problem that 
touches the interests of millions of people, it is evidence either of 
ignorance or of wilful misrepresentation. It is, however, typical of 
the attitude of mind that characterizes this book from cover to cover. 


University of Michigan. HENRY C. ADAMS. 


The Bank and the Treasury. By Frederick A. Cleveland, Ph.D., 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1905—pp. xiv, 326. 


Four principal theses stand out as the frame-work of the author’s 
argument, in this book. These are, first, his condemnation of the 
use of commercial banks for the flotation of industrial and financial 
loans ; second, his claim that the expansion of credit has gone beyond 
a due ratio to the banking capital; third, that paid-up capital should 
be a source of reserves for deposits; and, fourth, that the 
American system, as he calls it, whereby credit money is supplied by 
the government, and credit currency, in the shape of deposits, by 
the banks, is defensible not only because of its inherent advantages, 
but because it is an evolution from American conditions and, there- 
fore, best adapted to American needs. This claim involves a defense 
of the Independent Treasury system as a means of security to the 
government and a source of aid to the banks. 

Few thoughtful observers of banking in this country in the past 
half dozen years will disagree with the author in his belief that there 
has been an undue expansion of bank credit, due to the flotation of 
industrial and financial securities by commercial banks. Nor can 
one dissent from his condemnation of this practice. His suggested 
remedy, however, is hardly a logical inference from the evil that he 
criticises. He proposes that capital be increased to equal the maxi- 
mum demand for money by depositors, at any time; that part of 
it be held in the form of money, and the rest invested in “gilt-edge” 
securities, the whole amount to constitute the reserve against 
deposits. These securities would represent the amount of money 
not needed to meet the ordinary demands of depositors. They 
would be sold as the demand for money increased, and repurchased 
as the pressure for money lessened. This, of course, is the present 
practice of banks. The point of difference between Mr. Cleveland’s 
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proposal and the present practice is that he would make paid-up 
capital the means of purchase of these bonds, instead of permitting 
the banks to invest part of their deposits in securities. He thinks 
that the latter practice is dangerous. His proposal is in reality a 
demand that the banks shall, in a degree, cease from banking and 
become investment companies. It is difficult to see what objection 
there can be to the investment of money left by depositors in 
securities that are readily saleable; or to see why securities thus 
bought are not as good a recourse as securities bought out of capital. 
The author would have the reserve not a reserve in the ordinary 
banking sense, but a kind of warehouse fund large enough to pay 
deposits in cash. But what bank customers want is a means of 
settlement of debts. It is not true that the necessities of business 
cannot be as well served, in time of stress, by what Mr. Cleveland 
calls means of settlement, or exchange of credit, as by payment in 
actual cash. 

By the “American system” of currency and banking, the author 
means that the Treasury is the agent for issuing money and that 
the banks are agents for issuing credit currency. He thinks this 
arrangement advantageous because it is an evolution from American 
conditions. It is true that, in a sense, our present system is what 
the author calls an evolution. But the historical sketch of American 
banking, given by the author, is open to serious criticism, because 
it interprets the facts of history in the light of his preconceived 
theory. Even if we admit that our system is an evolution from 
American conditions, these conditions were largely political, and 
not economic. The author’s interpretation of the history of our 
banking is strained, if not somewhat perverted, and he is carried 
away by his biological metaphor. 

In truth, the assumption of the redemption function, which 
constitutes the essence of the issue of paper money by the govern- 
ment, has made it unnecessary and difficult for bankers to furnish 
money for circulation, and has doubtless stimulated the use of 
credit deposits. Hence, if there is danger from the over-develop- 
ment of credit, it has been partly created by the system the author 
approves and is of a kind against which government issue of money 
cannot provide, because they do not accommodate themselves to 
currency needs. 

In his discussion of elasticity, the author asserts that those who 
demand an issue of bank notes, in times of pressure, are in error. 
He says that the kind of elasticity needed is elasticity of deposits. 
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He tells us that note issue “is what the American people have been 
drifting away from since 1837 and what they completely abandoned 
forty years ago.”” The truth is that we have been forced by our 
political system of banking to do without adequate currency; not 
that we have adopted the system because we did not want the 
currency. The whole agitation for money in the west, a decade ago, 
proves this. The author fails to distinguish between the kind of 
currency needed by the country districts and that needed by com- 
mercial centers. Country banks do need elasticity in the issue of 
notes, at certain times of the year at any rate, far more than 
elasticity of deposits. 

The book approves our Independent Treasury system on the 
ground that it furnishes a reserve of money in times of stringency. 
The instances of its operation on which the author bases this 
favorable opinion of the independent Treasury are all of a character 
favorable to his conclusion. If he had gone back a few years, or 
if his book had been written after the experience of the past three 
months, he would have found that the conditions tell a different 
story. He overlooks the fact that no direct connection exists 
between Treasury receipts and disbursement, on the one hand, and 
business requirements for cash, on the other. The Treasury is 
able to relieve money stringencies not bcause it is independent of 
the banks, but because we follow a policy of surplus financiering. 

Dr. Cleveland is right in criticising so severely the practice of 
commercial banks of tying up their funds in industrial and financial 
securities and their connection with stock speculations; and also 
in his assertion that banking capital is not so large as the legitimate 
credit expansion of the country demands. The remedies, however, 
are not those he proposes. The evil is to be cured not by enlarging 
capital and making more such loans possible, but by better banking. 
Commercial banks should be forbidden to make such investments. 
The stability of our credit system, moreover, would be greatly 
enhanced, as Dr. Cleveland correctly claims, by forbidding the 
counting of deposits of country banks in reserve cities as reserves 
both for the depositing bank and the reserve bank. 

The book is written, in considerable measure, from the point of 
view of an accountant. In character it is a plea, not an investiga- 
tion; an exposition and defense of “a point of view.” It is 
unfortunate, moreover, that the author did not confine himself to 
ordinary banking terminology ; he has thought it necessary, through- 
out his book, to put in parentheses what are meant as interpreta- 
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tions of ordinary banking terms. While this may be helpful to an 
elementary student, or to a reader little acquainted with the subject, 
it is confusing, and at times beclouds the points he is trying to make. 
It would be unfair not to mention some of the good features of 
the book. The author points to serious evils when he decries the 
relative smallness of banking capital, the evil of industrial loans, 
and the great volume of call loans. The author also makes some 
excellent proposals concerning the form of bank reports. He joins 
other critics in the good work of demanding a cessation of the 
practice of counting country deposits as double reserve, and gives 
as clear an exposition as we have seen, in brief form, of the differ- 
ence between what he calls the “schools” of banking reform, 
represented respectively by Mr. Eckels and Mr. Dawes, although 
his criticisms of the former’s views are in some respects hardly fair. 
Davin KINLEy. 
University of Illinois. 


The Lancashire Cotton Industry, a Study in Economic Development. 
3y Sidney J. Chapman, M.A., Stanley Jevons Professor of 
Political Economy, and Dean of the Faculty of Commerce in the 
University of Manchester. Manchester: At the University 
Press, 1904—8vo, pp. vii, 300. 


Professor Chapman’s book is the “first fruits’ of the newly 
established Faculty of Commerce in the University of Manchester 
and, as such, is appropriately devoted to a study of the economic 
development of that great industry of which Manchester is the 
centre. 

Although there have not been lacking many excellent accounts 
of this, the earliest of the machine industries, from the time of 
Richard Guest to that of Schulze-Gaevernitz, Professor Chapman 
has, nevertheless, succeeded in finding a field of inquiry which has 
not been adequately cultivated by previous writers, and he has 
exploited it in such a way as to deserve the gratitude of both the 
economist and the business man. Wisely omitting many of the 
details furnished by other writers concerning the origin of the cotton 
manufacture and the incidents in its historical development, he has 
provided us with a study of the internal organization of the industry 
and pointed out the factors in this organization which have contrib- 
uted to its productive efficiency. His study of organization has not 
been limited to the part played by the capitalistic entrepreneur, but 
includes, likewise, the organization of the market for supplying the 
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raw materials and disposing of the finished product ; the part played 
by labor unions in their efforts to secure for their members a share 
in the gains due to progress; the conditions which have determined 
the localization and specialization of the various branches of the 
manufacture, and the influence which government has had on pro- 
duction through its series of factory acts. 

Commercial development in the early days preceded and largely 
guided the development of the industrial organization. Thus it was 
the Manchester merchant who was, in the days before machinery, 
the most important personage in the cotton industry, as he it was 
who carried the manufacture through all the various stages, supply- 
ing each worker, whether spinner, weaver, or dyer, with his 
materials after they had passed through the earlier processes of 
production. Later he financed and directed the course of the 
machine production, for the first factory managers, so far from 
being independent capitalists, were only “organizers” and were them- 
selves without the means of conducting the business. 

In later years it is the industrial development which seems to 
have shaped in large degree the commercial organization. Thus, the 
buying broker who purchases cotton on commission for the 
manufacturer has arisen to take the place of the old cotton dealer 
who was an independent merchant working for profits. Contrary 
to the opinion usually held, that the increase in the size of the busi- 
ness leads inevitably to a greater specialization within the industry, 
the author shows that this is not true of the trade in cotton or of 
cotton goods. The number of intermediaries between the producers 
of the raw cotton and the manufacturers was in the early part of the 
nineteenth century much greater than at present, and in the cloth 
trade huge manufacturing firms which have arranged for the selling 
of their own goods, have, in some instances, driven the dealer 
entirely from the field. 

The chapter on “Modern Organization” is perhaps the most 
interesting and valuable of the book. The author treats here of 
the forces which have brought about the localization of the industry. 
not only as a whole, but of the various branches in the particular 
localities. In one instance it is the damp breezes from the Atlantic 
which furnish just the degree of humidity needed for the spinning ; in 
another, the proximity of the coal, and in still another, the success 
of subsidiary industries; while even the proportion of males and 
females of certain ages seems to have had its effect in the establish- 
ment of certain branches of the industry in certain cities. 
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The effect of the trade-unions in shaping the development of the 
industry is most remarkable. Almost everywhere these organiza- 
tions of workingmen have abandoned the earlier idealistic notions 
which they held in the days of Owen and the Chartists, and have 
adapted their methods to the local environment. Violence is seldom 
resorted to; great stress is laid upon the minimum or standard wage 
even in the case of those firms which are doing a losing business, 
on the principle that these firms “should cease to exist rather than 
the operatives should accept a reduction of wages and drag the 
whole trade down with them.” From the standpoint of the econo- 
mist, one of the most pleasing results of these efforts by trade- 
unionists is that the industrial arrangements which have been 
adopted cause the wages to correspond more and more to the effici- 
ency of the worker. 

The agency by which this result has been brought about is the 
piece-work system, but this method of paying wages, which has so 
often been made the means of unfair dealing on the part of the 
employer, is here made to perform its real service, since the strong 
labor unions have a very potent influence in the drawing up of the 
“lists.” One of the results has been that the manufacturer who con- 
tinues to use antiquated machinery is compelled to pay higher piece 
rates, and another, that the gains from improved machinery do not 
accrue entirely to the employer, but are shared by the men as well. 

M. B. HAMMOND. 


Ohio State University. 


Civics: Studies in American Citizenship. By Waldo H. Sherman. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905—8vo, viii, 328 pp. $1.50. 


It is to be regretted that this new book on civil government was 
not written in a better style with more literary form and flavor, as 
to the average reader it is bound to be dull. The importance of the 
subject is well known and popular ignorance of the subject is great, 
but if the average man is to be reached, something more than a 
plain matter-of-fact chronicle of facts, however important, is needed. 
John Fiske showed what can be done by a master of style in 
illuminating this subject. 

The author apparently is a teacher in a business college, who has 
still before him the mastery of his subject and a fundamental 
knowledge of economic problems. The historical treatment of the 
subject is very largely avoided, and the book confines itself to 
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describing existing forms of government. An unusual amount of 
space is devoted to cities, because there population is concentrated 
and self-government more easily breaks down. 

The first part of the book is like the average book on this subject. 
The second part, entitled “Practical Work—Collegeville,” applies to 
secondary schools the imitative principle which in the lower schools 
has been worked out under the scheme of “The School City.” The 
title which the author has chosen for his political club is a barbarous 
compound, which it is to be hoped will not persist in the language. 
The author has worked out his scheme in great detail, but one 
wonders whether with adults such a scheme for imparting knowledge 
is not wasteful of time. He does not seem to realize the full 
incidence of taxation. On page 83 he speaks as if owners of prop- 
erty were the only ones who pay taxes. Surely it is an accepted 
principle of economics that a tenant of a house, if he pays full rent, 
pays a part at least, if not the whole, of the tax on that property. 
Some of the graphical representations of the facts of civil govern- 
ment contained in this book are original, ingenious and helpful. 


GEORGE L. FOX. 
New Haven. 


History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. Vol. V. 
By James Ford Rhodes. New York and London: The Macmillan 


Company, 1904—pp. xi, 659. 


This volume begins with Sherman’s march to the sea, and ends 
with the Congressional election of 1866. The narrative is thus 
brought down through the closing scenes of the civil war and the 
early stages of reconstruction. So firmly established is Mr. 
Rhodes’s reputation for impartiality and painstaking accuracy, that 
the reviewer can hardly serve his readers better than by placing 
before them some of the author’s statements and conclusions. 

An important and somewhat obscure phase of the great conflict 
was the trade carried on across the lines. Mr. Rhodes shows the 
extensiveness of this trade and its general effect. The impelling 
motives were desire for cotton at the North and for supplies at the 
South. General Halleck wrote to General Grant; “See that all 
possible facilities are afforded for getting out cotton. It is deemed 
important to get as much as we can into the market.” The Con- 
federates on their part obtained “Powder, arms, salt, quinine, 
morphia and other medicines, whiskey, food and clothing.” Mem- 
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phis in Federal hands was said to have been more useful to the 
Confederates than Nassau, and New Orleans to have been second 
only to Wilmington. Mr. Rhodes declares it quite possible “that 
the North received more cotton from the internal commerce than 
did Great Britain from the blockade runners,” with corresponding 
advantage to the Confederate cause. The effect of this in prolong- 
ing the war must have been considerable though probably not 
measurable, or Mr. Rhodes would have given us some estimate of it. 

A separate chapter is given to the treatment of prisoners. “In 
no part of the history of the civil war,” he says, “is a wholesome 
skepticism more desirable.” He goes at length into the failure to 
provide sufficient food and shelter which was far more serious at the 
South than at the North, and considers the reasons and responsibility 
for it. Then he says: “In the brutal treatment of prisoners by 
punishment and shooting, the two sides may be said to have offended 
in about the same degree.” This is the most startling statement 
in the book and it is to be regretted that no quotations in support 
of it are given. A careful reading of the paragraph (p. 506) at 
the head of which it stands is likely to leave the reader unconvinced, 
unless he is ready to accept without question the correctness of Mr. 
Rhodes’s judgment. Proof which might be found in the solid page 
(509) of references to the Official Record is practically inaccessible 
to the general reader. 

The author says further: “All things considered, the statistics 
show no reason why the North should reproach the South.” Here 
again he may fail to take his readers with him, for after reading 
the five pages describing the suffering at Andersonville, much of 
which might easily have been prevented by providing shelter and a 
larger inclosure, one finds nothing at all comparable to it in the few 
references to some harshness in the treatment of Confederate 
prisoners at the North. One may also ask whether Mr. Rhodes, 
in trying to locate responsibility for the horrors of Andersonville, 
does not make too much of General Grant’s stoppage of exchanges, 
when, as Grant wrote from Petersburg August 18, 1864, “At this 
particular time, to release all rebel prisoners North would insure 
Sherman's defeat and would compromise our safety here” (p. 500). 

Although Mr. Rhodes’s discussion of the treatment of prisoners 
leaves something to be desired, we welcome it as one of his most 
important contributions to correct understanding and sane judg- 
ment on a topic concerning which a dispassionate view is still 
difficult. 
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Of special interest is Mr, Rhodes’s view of what Mr. Lincoln . 
would have done if he had lived. He believes that the great presi- 
dent, by his influence and tact, would have completely succeeded 
in bringing together Congress, the Southern whites, and the negroes, 
into harmonious codperation, so that under him “reconstruction 
would have been a model of statecraft which would have added 


greatly to his fame.” 
Cc. H. SMITH. 


Yale University. 


The Growth of the Manor. By Dr. P. Vinogradoff, M.A., Hon. 
D.C.L., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of 
Oxford, late Professor of History in the University of Moscow, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905—pp. vii, 384. 


Since the publication of Villainage in England, twelve years ago, 
the author has been known as one of the foremost authorites on 
English institutional history. Russian by birth and training, he 
won the signal honor of a professorship at Oxford in 1903, and the 
present book is based on a course of lectures delivered there in 1904. 
The title will seem, to many American readers, insignificant. To 
those, however, who concern themselves with economic history, 
it will present the first and greatest problem with which they have 
to deal: the institutional development of Europe in the period, last- 
ing some seven hundred years, from the German invasions to the 
final establishment of the feudal system. The problem has all the 
interest and all the difficulties which attend a study in origins, and 
has engaged for years the attention of some of the ablest institutional 
historians. Vinogradoff does not essay the adventurous course 
followed by predecessors like Meitzen and Kowalewsky, who have 
attempted to settle the problem in all the many forms it took in 
different countries, and has confined his book to a study of the 
growth of the manor in England. He has resisted, on the other 
hand, the temptation to narrow his field to the discussion of special 
points, of which so many are still in dispute. He has summarised 
the work of others and combined it with his own investigations and 
conclusions, and has produced a book which is, without question, the 
most important treatise now available for students and scholars 
who seek a knowledge of the subject. The style is simple and clear, 
and except for the arrangement of paragraphs, which run unbroken 
sometimes for three pages and more, no criticism can be passed on 
the construction of the book. A brief index is provided, and copious 
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notes supply references, citations of authorites, and brief discussions 
of mooted points. 

In all parts of the field which he traverses the author shows a 
masterly command of the sources of institutional history. The 
reader knows scarcely whether he should render the most admira- 
tion to the industry with which material has been collected, from 
many different languages, from printed and manuscript sources, 
from books and review articles, or to the sagacity and sobriety with 
which this material has been used. In erudition Prof. Vinogradoff 
stands without a peer. It must have been by design, not by accident, 
that he makes (so far as the reviewer noted) no reference to the 
work of his countryman and former associate, Maxime Kowalewsky, 
now appearing in a German translation, Die Okonomische Entwick-_ 
elung Europas bis sum Beginne der kapitalistischen Wirtschaftsform. 
Vinogradoff and Kowalesky cover the same ground, in part, and 
agree in many of their conclusions ; Kowalewsky is less profound, 
but the reader would be glad to have Vinogradoff’s criticism in 
regard to some points, the questions, for instance, of cooperative 
ploughing and the size of the early ox-team. 

The scope of the book can be indicated by naming its important 
divisions, with the number of pages of text and of notes of which 
each is composed; the pre-English period, 86, 30; the old English 
period, 120, 56; the feudal period, 76, 16. In the chapter on Celtic 
Tribal Arrangements the author, though necessarily following in 
general the path which Seebohm opened, has made independent use 
of the material, and differs in some important points from his pre- 
decessors. Notably this is the case in the position ascribed to the 
chief of kindred; Seebohm makes the head of the wele the patron 
of a comitatus, giving stock to young men, while Vinogradoff denies 
to the tribal chief any special functions of importance, and believes 
the patron to have been a feudal official who had succeeded to a 
tribal prince (pp. 22, 31). Vinogradoff opposes the reaction 
from the old-fashioned idea of a primitive democracy to the modern 
notion that in early society a small number of idle warriors lived on 
the drudgery of the mass of the people. He suggests that “in a 
country with predominant grazing and hunting purswits, very scanty 
cultivation, most imperfect ways of communication, poor markets 
and weak state control. the arrangement of society on 
the basis of slavery or of serfdom is not so easily carried out as 
many suppose” (p. 27). In Wales, at any rate, he finds nothing to 
correspond to the picture which Hildebrand and Wittich have given 
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of the primitive Germans. He finds in Wales a fairly even division 
of the people into free tribesmen, and “natives,” partly free. “Both 
are harnessed to the same yoke, although the natives had to draw a 
heavier burden.”” They were burdened with similar payments and 
services to the rulers to whom both classes were subject ; one class did 
not live upon the other. The contrast with manorial organizations 
is apparent. 

The author finds nothing in the Celtic evidence to support Meit- 
zen’s theory of national modes of settlement, and in his second 
chapter, Roman Influence, ascribes the rise of the communal insti- 
tutions of the early middle ages to a group of forces: “tribal 
survivals, extensive semi-pastoral methods of husbandry, settle- 
ments which involved a good deal of intermixture of rights, the 
necessity for territorial lords to organize their districts and posses- 
sions, not on the principle of the steward’s absolute rule, but on that 
of tributary self-government” (pp. 67, 113). The chapter is taken 
up partly with an appreciation of Roman influence on Britain, and 
partly with a discussion of Roman influence on land tenure 
and on the development of great landed estates. The views of 
Fustel de Coulanges are, of course, mentioned, but are dismissed 
with a very brief refutation. This scholar and the methods which 
he illustrated are out of date. It is impossible to indicate here all 
the features of the picture of later Roman development, which Vino- 
gradoff has constructed. Attention may be called only to the new 
light in which he puts the colonate, as a means of improving the 
condition of freemen (pp. 77 ff.), and to the conjecture that the 
home-farm (the demesne of the later manor), worked by tenants 
of the estate, become general only in the Carolingian period and 
later (pp. 80, 111). The author does not deny the important 
influence on labor development of the Roman lordship and villa. 
He does, however, contest their adequacy to explain the manorial 
system, and he succeeds in this as in other parts of his book in show- 
ing that a very simple theory will not solve a very complex problem. 

The complexity of the problem appears as the author attempts, 
in the second part of his book, to reconstruct the Old English organi- 
zation, and it is difficult to do justice to his views in an abbreviation. 
He finds a society in which there were dependents, but in which the 
bulk of the pople were free kinsmen, warriors and workers in one 
person (202). The equality of the freemen was the key-note of 
the organization. ‘ It explains the equality of landed possessions 
which, in Seebohm’s view, pointed to seignorial influence (pp. 204, 
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266). It explains the open field and the scattered strips, a system 
which was bad from the standpoint of agriculture but which was 
peculiarly suited to the requirements of a community of share- 
holders who held equal shares (hides) in their villages (pp. 151, 
176). The free village committees were organized groups, with 
powers which Maitland has been unwilling to allow them (pp. 165 
ff., 187, 258, 270). 

Little by little, however, the kindred organization proved incom- 
petent to provide for the needs of society. An aristocratic class 
grew up, on a military and ecclesiastical basis. In various aspects 
military, political, economic, the lesser freemen declined in import- 
ance; the middle class disappeared (pp. 212 ff.). Patronage grew 
in power and extent, and patrimonial justice spread until, about the 
year 1000, the normal Englishman was supposed to have a jurisdic- 
tional lord above him. The economic elements of the manorial 
system became apparent as feasting dues and farms gave place to 
rents and labor services on the lord’s demesne. 

There were feudal and manorial elements in profusion in Danish 
England, but they were sporadic and various, conflicting with each 
other and with remnants of earlier conditions. The influence of 
Norman kings, as seen in the Domesday inquest, reduced this con- 
fusion to order and system by the merciless sacrifice of individuals 
and classes who did not readily fit into the feudal scheme (pp. 291 
ff.). The conquerors found manors in England, but they also 
made manors where none had existed before. “An estate with a 
hall, however small, a district with a grange or a counting house, a 
tract of land in a single person’s possession, were termed manors 
and became virtually the centres of attraction of tenure and service, 
if they were not so before” (p. 301). The manorializing process 
continued after the time of Domesday, but at this point the author 
could regard his sketch of the development as completed. In two 
concluding chapters he considers the English manor in its finished 
form from three points of view: as an estate surrounded by tenures, 
as a social combination of military ruling and dependent working 
classes, and as a unit of local government. He has already contrib- 
uted to our knowledge of the manor in this period, and its main 
features are well established. Students will treasure, however, from 
the pen of such an adept in legal analysis as Prof. Vinogradoff, 

this survey of the manorial constitution in its different aspects. 


CG D. 
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The Clothing Industry in New York. By Jesse Eliphalet Pope, 
Professor of Economics and Finance, University of Missouri 
Studies. Published by the University of Missouri, September, 


1905. 


The slenderness of the author’s acquaintance with the actual 
conditions obtaining in the clothing industry in New York, is 
indicated by the omission of all reference to the decision of the Court 
of Appeals in the case in re Jacobs, promulgated in 1885. This 
decision fastened upon New York, to the present day, the system of 
manufacture in tenement houses with all the accompaniments of 
congested population: child labor in the home, endemic disease 
(especially tuberculosis), epidemics bred in remote places to which 
New York products convey germs of infection and, finally, the 
degradation and pauperism of tens of thousands of working men, 
women, and children. 

These conditions exist upon a scale so vast, so obvious, so well- 
attested by physicians, nurses, inspectors, settlement residents, and 
charity visitors, besides all the garment-makers themselves, that it 
is bewildering to read the following passage with which the author 
closes his concluding chapter: 

“No industry has, in the same length of time, wrought so much 
good in the lives of those dependent upon it, and no single industry 
has done so much to administer to the happiness and well-being 
of the masses; for it has furnished at a cost within the reach of all, 
an abundance of one of the prime necessities of life.” 

The student will do well to ascertain for himself how ill this 
roseate view is sustained by the official information referred to in 
the Bibliography of sources cited (pp. 295-299) (omitting, 
perhaps, the somewhat irrelevant foreign works), but adding with- 
out fail the omitted decision of the Court of Appeals of New York, in 
re Jacobs, which is the key to the present evil plight of the needle 
trades. In the interest of the public health, this decision will doubt- 
less be repudiated or reversed in the near future. Meanwhile, it is 
the most vital factor in the tragic problem of the clothing industry 
in New York. For lack of it, the present volume is Hamlet without 


the Prince. 
FLORENCE KELLEY. 


New York. 
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The Story of the Congo Free State: Social, Political and Economic 
Aspects of the Belgian System of Government in Central Africa. 
By Henry Wellington Wack. New York and London, 1905—pp. 
634, 125 illustrations and maps. : 


This book contains an immense amount of information regard- 
ing the Congo State. The steps by which the conception of an 
African empire were worked out in the mind of Leopold II., and 
the means through which the State was constituted, are told here 
rather better than in any other one volume known to the reviewer. 
Documents and parts of documents fill generous appendices and are 
interspersed in the text. Illustrations and maps are well selected 
and produced. The book should yield much to any student of 
African politics. 

3ut confidence in the treatment as a whole is sadly undermined 
by the realization which soon breaks over the reader, even if he has 
not scanned the preface, that the whole thing was written with a pur- 
pose. The author has more proofs for his statements than Mr. 
Fox-Bourne for those set forth in “Civilisation in Congoland ;” but 
the spirit of partisanship is about as marked in one case as in the 
other. Misgivings arise as to whether in either demonstration the 
evidence may not have been selected, interpreted under bias, or other- 
wise rendered questionable to the critical mind of the lover of 
objctive data. If any one really has the wish to neutralize the views 
spread by interested agents, he ought the more strictly to assume 
the appearance of impartiality—to avoid a plethora of italicized 
phrases, exclamation points and other appearances of evil. This 
author betrays the partisan on almost every page. This work will 
have to be passed on with all the rest to the historians of the next 
generations; we shall scarcely know the full truth of the matter 
in this. 

The thesis proposed is the old axiom that the love of money is the 
root of all evil; that agitation against the Congo State and its irre- 
proachable founder centers somewhere near Liverpool. Citations 
from the Continental press in support of this view are naturally not 
hard to find; and a few are gleaned from American papers. As a 
sort of corollary to this commercial explanation comes the religious 
or sectarian one; certain disgruntled missionaries in England and 
America are said to have stirred up a propaganda all out of pro- 
portion to their real and generally subjective grievances. 

In any case an enthysiastic whitewashing does little good. On 
the face of it the ground-conditions are something as follows—they 
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cannot be other than general. A relatively feeble political power, 
exercised locally by agents unused to the physical and other strains 
connected with the management of tropical dependencies, owns a 
Naboth’s vineyard in one of the most irreclaimable areas of the 
earth. The prospective heirs of this legacy are not yet sure that 
they want it. The common excesses of Europeans in the tropics 
have taken place, and they have not been promptly and ostentatiously 
punished. Here is ground for the lodgment of all sorts of political 
and economic protests under the all-justifying cloak of outraged 
humanitarianism. The Congo State represents a natural condition 
with locally vulnerable points of attack. And, as for Leopold, he 
is either a benefactor of humanity or the “greatest international 
bandit of modern times.” 

Comparisons might be fruitful. Are the conditions worse than 
they were in Cuba before 1898? or than they are in parts of Nether- 
lands India today? Is Dhanis or Karl Peters more to blame? 
Are the English missionaries acting from as high intelligence and as 
lofty motives as they did in the late Boer states? How about the 
scalping of Indians practiced by the pious New Englanders? Or, 
to drop the irrational tu quoque, might we not compare the “curse 
of rubber” with the curse of gold, or diamonds, or furs, or opium, or 
any of the rest of the historical or contemporary curses which fall 
upon the weaker in the struggle for existence of societies, just as 
the curse of alimentation has fallen upon the defenceless animal 
through the ages? 

The present volume, in its controversial part, is useful in present- 
ing the other side, as against Dilke, Fox-Bourne and their supporters. 
Its elaborate collection of data not especially bearing on the “Congo 
Question” is the more immediately valuable to the student. 

A. G. K. 


A History of Mediaeval and Modern Europe. By Henry E. Bourne, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1905— 8vo, pp. xxii, 502. 


In the volume under review, Professor Bourne aims to give an 
account of European History which shall accent the features of the 
development common to European peoples as a whole, and sub- 
ordinate the details of the different countries. He has met with 
reasonable success in this aim as well as in the effort to adapt the 
narrative to the needs of secondary school students; for it is this 


audience rather than that of the college that the author appears 
29 
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to have had in mind. The style on the whole is excellent, simple, 
remarkably free from technical terms, and abounding in effective 
illustrations. 

The form and bibliographical equipment of the volume are those 
usually found in text-books, but it would be a convenience if the table 
of contents mentioned the fact that the book contained an appendix, 
giving a list of books referred to throughout the volume, an index, 
a list of maps, illustrations, and genealogical tables. In the list 
of books, to the information given about each, there might have been 
added the price of the book—given in some cases—and also the 
place and date of publication. 

This list is supplementary to the bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter, where, besides a summary of topics for review, the 
author gives a list of books under the heading, “Further Study.” 
This list is divided into “General Reading,” “Paragraphs,” under 
which there are given detailed references to various books for 
each paragraph in the chapter, and finally “Additional Reading,” 
where there are references to the more detailed works on the 
general subject of the chapter. 

In the illustrations Professor Bourne has scored a distinct hit; 
with the information appended to them, they epitomize much of the 
development of which he is treating. To this graphic representa- 
tion of the stream of history the maps also effectively contribute ; 
they always suggest the political changes both before and after 
the date they especially illustrate, and in a good many cases com- 
prise new material; in artistic effect, however, they are not up to 
the standard set in some of our recent text-books. 

The index, while in some respects it is not as detailed as it might 
be, contains two features worth noticing. After the names of 
important persons there are printed the dates of birth and death, 
and the pronunciation of difficult, especially foreign, names is 


also given. 
CURTIS HOWE WALKER. 


Yale University. 


The Progress of the German Working Classes in the last Quarter 
of a Century. By W. J. Ashley. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1904—pp. xii, 164. Price 1s. 6d. 


In this useful little volume, Professor Ashley sets forth a large 
number of important data bearing on the well-being of the masses 
of the German people, and has no difficulty in showing that to refer 
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to Germany as an awful example of the results of a protective 
policy is to advance an argument which will not bear close examina- 
tion. Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the book is the 
emphasis which it lays on the complex nature of social movements, 
and the difficulty of assigning them to simple causes. If this lesson 
of the book be thoroughly learned, there is no reason why the facts 
and comparisons set forth should incline the reader to take the side, 
in the current tariff controversy in England, on which the author 
ranges himself, rather than the side of the free traders. The 
differences in social structure between Germany and Great Britain 
are very important. But, to take one example, the preservatic~ 
of the small freeholders, and the consequences to the agricultural 
situation, may perhaps be due in less degree to the tariff policy of 
the German Empire than seems to be implied in the discussion of 
this topic which is offered in the book. The reference to the dis- 
appearance of the small freeholders in England, under the influence 
of free trade in agricultural products, recalls to the mind sundry 
lamentations over the vanishing yeomen of a time considerably 
antedating the corn-law agitation. 

Some free traders have, doubtless, made use of a perverted pre- 
sentation of facts, and have failed to treat the facts actually presented 
in a scientific spirit, when seeking to score a point in controversy, and 
especially in appeals to popular prejudice and ignorance. But the 
supporters of the existing tariff régime in Great Britain have 
no monopoly of such unscientific controversial methods. We have 
seen it seriously argued that the relatively greater progress made, 
during the last thirty years, by Germany and the United States, in 
foreign trade and in manufacturing industry, is a clear proof that, 
ever since the fruits of free trade have had time to mature, Great 
Britain has found them to be disastrous. This conclusion, equally 
with those which Professor Ashley combats in his book, will 
undoubtedly need revision in the light of a careful study of facts, 
and of their bearing on the matter at issue. 

The author rightly argues that many other influences besides the 
tariff have been operative in producing the actual state of well-being, 
or the reverse, in each country. Would it not be a reasonable 
application of his principles to ask if the remedy for admitted evils, 
and the best mode of promoting that unity of national sentiment 
within the British Empire which many of his opponents in the 
tariff controversy desire as earnestly as he does, may not be found 
in other measures than a revised tariff of customs duties? On one 
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point in particular we are tempted to apply this remark. In con- 
sidering the relation of wages, the price of commodities, and 
family well-being as dependent on the money available and what it 
will buy, it is pointed out, and we believe justly, that the average 
German gets better results from smaller means than the average 
Briton. In the relation between work and welfare, efficiency in 
spending may be at least as important as efficiency in earning. In 
the modern world we seem to be in danger of sacrificing the satis- 
factions of life in the struggle to procure the wherewithal to maintain 
life. Production is after all not an end in itself but a means, and is 
not the sole and sufficient means towards the real end in view. As 
an example of careful, and practically unbiassed, treatment of the 
topic discussed, Professor Ashley’s little book is very welcome. 
It will, it may be hoped, make known to many readers some facts not 
widely known in England, and even though the studiously fair 
attitude of the author should induce some of those readers to 
accept his opinion on other matters without considering the data and 
arguments on which that opinion is based, the general effect of the 


book is likely to be beneficial. 
A. W. FLUX. 
McGill University. 





Comparative Religion, Its Genesis and Growth. By Louis Henry 
Jordan, B.D. (Edin.), with an introduction by Principal Fairbairn, 
D.D., LL.D., D.Litt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1905—pp. xix, 668. 


There have been published various manuals of Comparative 
Religion, but none of the encyclopaedic character of this work. The 
introductions and hand-books of Saussaye, Tiele, and Jevons, 
for example, are concerned with principles and illustrations; but 
they do not attempt to view all things from the point of view of the 
hierologist. Mr. Jordan’s aim has been more ambitious. He 
reserves for treatment in future volumes the “principles and 
problems” of the science, its “opportunity and outlook,” while in 
the present volume he surveys mankind from Edinburgh to Peru 
and touches on every conceivable topic which has even a remote con- 
nection or analogy with the study of religion. So painstaking is he 
that he traces the origin of comparative religion safely back of 
Max Miiller, though not without some natural trepidation, and so 
broad is his interest that he devotes a page to comparative hygiene 
and discusses the question of the cause and cure of cancer. The 
whole world is included in his survey of the origin and progress of 
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the new discipline, in the treatment of which he has perhaps contrib- 
uted most to his general plan, at least in giving for the first time 
an adequate account of what is done, in Europe and America, for 
the new science. Such statistics as are here presented can be 
gathered only at great expenditure of time and labor. In the case 
of many countries it was difficult to obtain any answer to ques- 
tions addressed, so that the author had either to omit all references 
to such countries or to give a misleading account, or, as a 
“third alternative,” to content himself with naming only two or 
three prominent representatives of the study. Wisely, Mr. Jordan 
took the last course. With this exception, therefore, there is scarcely 
an omission to be noted in the comprehensive survey which makes 
a great part of this introductory volume. Some additions or changes 
for the next edition are so recent that they were probably not avail- 
able at the time of writing. Thus on p. 58 Professor Woodberry 
should no longer be ascribed to Columbia University but, if we are 
not mistaken, to Amherst College. Among colleges where lectures 
on comparative religion are held in this country should be included 
Smith College in Northampton, Mass. To the American Lecture 
Series comes now, in addition to those mentioned, the lectures of 
last year by Dr. Knox on Japanese Religions. 

As intimated above, the author’s catholicity is perhaps his weakest 
point, and this is the chief fault to be found with his book. It should 
be emphasized in order that the following volumes, when they appear, 
may be cleared of what looks dangerously like stuffing. It was 
an excellent idea to treat (briefly) other comparative disciplines, 
but little more than a bare mention was requisite. It argues a lack 
of proportion and fitness to discuss, in a book on comparative 
religion, the problems of comparative anatomy and hygiene. How 
comparative all work has become may be seen at a glance in the list 
of sciences discussed: “comparative anatomy, philology, grammar, 
education, philosophy, psychology, literature, history, geography, 
antiquities, art, architecture, agriculture, forestry (with an incon- 
gruous discussion as to the area of a district requiring to be wooded, 
as if this had the slightest interest for comparative religion), statis- 
tics, ethnology, mythology, sociology, hygiene, physiology, zoology, 
jurisprudence, economics,” and finally “comparative colonisation, ’— 
all these in the main list, with a side glance at comparative civics, 
politics, symbolics, liturgics (these two should be put under the 
book-topic). What, in short, is not comparative? 

Another fault in arrangement is the duplication of what should 
be simple. Andrew Lang is not a very important writer, but he is 
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discussed and rediscussed in different sections from various points 
of view, whereas a short summary of his work and worth would 
have sufficed and been much more convenient. So we have the 
important subject of comparative hygiene first under the above head 
and then offered later on as a “selected illustration” of the beauty of 
the comparative method. As to Max Miller, he appears at intervals 
all over the book and in the appendices, although all the writer 
wants to say about him is that he did elementary work but can not 
be regarded as in any sense a great scholar in comparative religion, 
still less as its founder. 

The most glaring offence in the work of Mr. Jordan is his gaudy 
‘charts,’ one of which makes the frontispiece. It represents (in 
Yale blue) the adherents of Christianity as more than twice as 
numerous as those of any other religion, and as such will be 
a joy to all missionary societies. The author’s defence for pub- 
lishing such a chart is weak. He says in very fine print in an 
appendix that the chart gave only a “tentative” answer to a question 
“continually being asked,” but adds: “That the several estimates are 
in certain particulars open to argument, is no sufficient reason why 
they should not frankly be published.” “Frankly” is good—as a 
joke, but Mr. Jordan is from Edinburgh, where jokes are not 
known, and he is very conscientious and exhaustive, so his charts 
are probably due to an endeavor to leave out nothing, however 
much it may redound to the glory of the true faith. In another 
passage Mr. Jordan is excessively frank; he tells us why 
Christianity is better than any other religion.’ It is to be hoped 
that in his future volumes the author will eradicate everything of 
this sort. There is no objection to a teacher of comparative 
religion having a religion, but the less he lauds his own religion the 
more confidence does he inspire as an impartial student. 

It is not easy, all things considered, to appraise this volume in a 
word. Ina word it is good, in a word it is disappointing. It con- 
tains too much, attempts too much, it is irritating; but on the other 
hand it is a very thorough and comprehensive work, especially to be 
recommended for reference to out-of-the-way information, the work 
of an “earnest and laborious student,” as Principal Fairbairn says in 

'Were it not impossible, one would think that the author was joking also in 
saying on p. 357 (he is seeking to show that Christianity is set apart from 
every other faith and is absolutely unique) that ‘‘Christianity might well, 
indeed, prove, upon examination, to be a unique Religion; for it can be 
shown that, in its connection with Jesus of Nazareth, it enjoyed an absolutely 
unique distinction.’’ This is as undeniable as the uniqueness of Buddhism in 
its connection with Buddha! 
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his Introduction, whose work has caused him to “sunder friendships 
and surrender pastoral ties” in an absorbing interest in his life 


occupation. E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 


Yale University. 


The Common Sense of Municipal Trading. By Bernard Shaw. 
London: A. Constable & Co. 1904—pp. vi, 120. 


It was once remarked of a novel by J. A. Froude that for interest- 
ing fiction one should go to Froude’s “history” and for accurate 
history one should go to his fiction. It may be said of Bernard 
Shaw that for penetrating common sense one should study the 
seeming paradoxes of his plays, and for unconvincing paradox some 
parts of his “Common Sense of Municipal Trading.” In this book 
the author apparently attempts to curb his usually caustic style, 
presumably in order to catch the ear of such dull but important 
citizens as his own Mr. Roebuck Ramsden. Occasionally, however, 
the voice of Jacob betrays the deception, and it is then that he 
becomes most convincing (not to the Ramsdens), as in his denun- 
ciations of the poor widow in her attempts to maintain respect- 
ability (p. 70), or in his recommendation that a bishop who urges 
the poor to save should be indicted for incitement to crime (p. 97). 

It is not easy to determine the real aim of the book. If the 
author’s purpose is to convince the public that there is no universal 
objection to municipal enterprise, that such undertakings are some- 
times wise as well as sometimes foolish, his work is well done, 
though the public hardly needs further conviction on that point. 
Such an attitude seems to be suggested by his recognition of the 
limits to municipal activity, and even more by his admission (p. 14) 
that the offer of a private capitalist should be accepted, if it promises 
better results. On the other hand, he begins his preface by recall- 
ing the title of a child’s book, “Reading Without Tears,” and sug- 
gests as a corresponding title for his own, “Municipal Trade With- 
out Figures.” He continues: “The question of whether municipal 
trading is sound in principle cannot be settled by the figures of 
this or that adventure in it.” That child’s book was probably a 
forerunner of the wretched modern devices for securing knowledge 
without effort, and for the practical purposes of actual policy, 
great effort in the way of a searching inquiry into experience and 
expediency is essential. In other words, whatever may be said of 
the “soundness of the principle of municipal trading,” the sound- 
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ness of “this or that adventure in it” cannot be determined with- 
out a careful study of the figures. 

The author is a socialist and might argue that, as a preliminary 
step toward collectivism, the principle of public ownership should 
be established cote que cotite. But since he distinctly refuses to 
take this stand (p. 117), his arguments must meet the tests of 
expediency. In this regard he is not wholly convincing nor even 
consistent, when considering such practical questions as municipal 
efficiency in the matter of capital and management. For instance, 
his roseate picture at the outset of the borough treasurer, who 
by a wave of the magic wand can receive unlimited capital at 
minimum rates and with no fear of over-indebtedness, is offset by 
the later and very sound remark that “over-capitalization is as 
possible, if not as probable, in public as in private finance.” In the 
matter of management the municipality, he thinks, need go only to 
the “ability market.” Of course it won’t pay the market price, 
but according to Mr. Shaw’s theory this will not be necessary, 
since the able manager will find so many other great advantages 
as a public official that he will be content with a smaller income. 
These advantages are found in the fact that he can enjoy this 
income to the full; that is, he need not keep up appearances; need 
not entertain; may go on foot rather than keep an equipage; 
may travel third class, and live in the most unfashionable neigh- 
borhood. Mr. Shaw’s influence on mankind, however, must 
increase greatly before these advantages will prove effective. 

It would take a much larger space than has been given to 
criticism to give adequate credit to the striking value of the book. 
The chapters on the “Difficulties of Municipal Trading” and the 
“Municipal Audit” are admirably clear and discriminating, but 
these could perhaps have been written by other people. On the 
other hand, the chapter on “Anti-Social Industrial Reactions” could 
not have been written by anybody but Mr. Shaw. Here he 
probes deeply into some of the hidden factors of business success 
with the same method of piercing through the complacent appear- 
ances of social relations which marks his more literary productions, 
and justifies his assertion that: “the balance sheet of a city’s wel- 
fare cannot be stated in figures. Counters of a much more 
spiritual kind are needed, and some imagination and conscience 
to add them up as well.” The criticism that a study of the figures 
is necessary should not blind one to the fact that they are not all, 
and every reader must find his “imagination and conscience” 
awakened by a perusal of this book. H.C. E. 
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Robert Owen, sein Leben und seine Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart. 
Von Helene Simon. Jena: Gustav Fisher, 1905—pp. xi, 338. 


One scarcely knows whether a new life of Owen appearing at 
this date is a tribute to the importance of the man himself, or to 
the unlimited industry of German writers. It is certainly an age 
when the pursuit of the forerunners of modern doctrines has 
become the rage, and there seems little doubt but that due honor 
will be given in these days to any thinker of the past who had an 
idea in advance of his time. The author of this new biography 
in fact justifies its appearance on the ground that the reaction 
against hero-worship has led to an excessive attention to minor 
personalities, and from this promiscuous distribution of honor she 
would rescue Owen and place him on the higher pedestal which 
he deserves. Whatever a man may be to his valet, almost every 
man is a hero to his biographer, and it must be admitted that, in 
the field of economic reform, few men present a nobler figure or 
more inspiring personality than Robert Owen. If his career is 
already well known to English readers from the works of Jones, 
Holyoake, Sargeant, R. D. Owen, and others, and if he has 
received his full mead of praise from many historians of the social 
movement, it should be remembered that the object of this latest 
biography is not so much to add to this knowledge as to present 
it to a new public. This purpose has been admirably accomplished 
by the author’s clear and readable account. 

There are four phases to Owen’s activity, his career as an 
idealistic employer, who proved that profits did not depend on the 
exploitation of labor, his participation in practical reforms of the 
time, his utopian experimentation in this country and his theoreti- 
cal philosophizing. It was really in the first two of these activities 
that Owen’s great work lay, and his influence in these regards is 
still felt to-day. As a theoretical writer our author gives him an 
important place as a founder of Socialism, but it is easy to exag- 
gerate his importance here. That he foreshadowed many of the 
later ideas is true, but his most systematic teachings were along dif- 
ferent lines and his socialism was never developed into a consistent 
system. In this respect Thompson, for instance, seems much more 
important. It is not necessary, however, to enter into a discussion 
which has led a recent German writer to the conclusion that Owen 
was socialistic but that the modern German socialists are not. 

H. C. E. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Dr. Washington Gladden has published under the title “Chris- 
tianity and Socialism” (Eaton & Mains, New York) five lectures 
originally delivered before the students of Drew Theological 
Seminary. They deal with the social teachings of Christianity. 
Dr. Gladden does not believe in the practicability of revolutionary 
socialism of the German type, in spite of the increase in the strength 
of the socialist party. He does, however, believe that there is a 
“true socialism” manifested “in the habit of regarding our work, 
whatever it may be, as a social function.” (p. 148.) 

A small pamphlet with a very red cover written by “D. I. Sturber, 
Anarchist,” and published by the Radical Publishing Company, San 
Francisco, bears the self-contradictory title “The Anarchist Con- 
stitution.” It is commonly supposed that the anarchists who are 
true to the name desire the abolition of government, but this one has 
actually drafted an elaborate constitution in 225 sections, and sup- 
plemented it by his own comments. For instance, section 176 is 
thus elucidated: “We want no territory added to the United States 
like the Philippines were.” 

Under the title “L’Organisation Socialiste & Ouvriére en Europe, 
Amérique et Asie” the Secrétariat Socialiste International has issued 
in Brussels a book of some 500 pages in which are collected reports 
made by representatives of the party in the different countries of 
the world. These reports are naturally very unequal in fulness, 
and do not seem to have been subjected to much editorial revision. 
The great socialist party in Germany, for instance, has no special 
chapter, but is included in a sixteen-page report on trade unions 
in Germany. Over 100 pages are, on the other hand, devoted to 
the various revolutionary and socialist movements in Russia. The 
book cannot lay claim to the accuracy of a scientific, disinterested 
study, yet the tables giving the voting strength of the socialists in 
different countries for a series of years, and the lists of socialist 
unions and socialist organs produce the impression, which is 
probably correct, that those who call themselves socialists have 
been increasing rapidly in numbers of late years, and have their 
organizations in almost all modern countries, even in Spain and the 
Argentine Republic. How far the term socialist connotes the same 
thing in different countries and among different groups does not 


appear. 
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A third edition of Professor Seager’s “Introduction to Economics” 
(N. Y., Henry Holt & Co., 1905) has appeared. Certain minor 
changes and corrections are made in the present edition, but the 
principal change is the addition of two chapters upon the sub- 
ject of public finance. These chapters, covering fifty-six pages, 
treat of public expenditures and public revenues, and of taxation 
and tax reform in the United States. 

Mr. A. L. Bowley’s “National Progress in Wealth and Trade” 
(London, 1904, pp. 88) came as a welcome little book of informa- 
tion, both impartial and authoritative, in the midst of much con- 
flicting ephemeral literature regarding British “decay.” It is not so 
much for its material, which is necessarily scant considering the 
range of topics covered in short space, that the book has value, but 
rather for its character as a standard by which to judge the more 
voluminous material of the Board of Trade publications, the Tariff 
Commission Reports, and other less official documents. If his 
rules for guidance are kept in mind by the ordinary reader or 
popular author, and his own example in their application, we shall 
have fewer doubtful inferences from insufficient data appearing for 
the further confusion of the public. 

Mr. James A. LeRoy in his “Philippine Life in Town and Country” 
(New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons) has presented the most satis- 
factory account that we have seen of the subject. It is based on 
first hand knowledge of the actual conditions and of the earlier 
history of the islands and is characterized by a sane and liberal 
spirit. The student of colonial institutions will find much of great 
value to help him understand the Philippine situation. To those 
who are planning to go to the Philippines to engage in some branch 
of the public service, this little book should be indispensable. 

P. E. Fahlbeck’s “Der Adel Schwedens (und Finland’s) Eine 
Demographische Studie” (Jena, 1903) constitutes the German 
edition of a work hitherto rather inaccessible. It is a careful sur- 
vey of the rise, propagation, and decline, of a well-marked social 
stratum, and forms another of those wider genealogical docu- 
ments, by reference to which the problems of human heredity 
may sometime be more satisfactorily attacked. The general method 
of treatment can be briefly indicated by noting that the volume is 
one which falls in with the spirit of the work of Francis Galton. 
It is probable that the scientists of the outlying European states 
are in an especially favorable position for the prosecution of such 
studies, for the very reason that ethnic and class amalgamation has 
not in those countries reached so confusing a degree of advance. 
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In the Citizens Library, Professor Reinsch follows his Colonial 
Government with a volume on Colonial Administration. (N. Y., 
1905.) It is as valuable a comparative study as was its predeces- 
sor, which is high praise. It is particularly difficult for the 
student to derive from separate books on the several nations’ colonies 
anything like a perspective of the general questions involved in the 
diverse method of treatment. This perspective is what Professor 
Reinsch aims to supply. Such a treatise is particularly apt in a 
citizen’s library, for it is high time that we deserted our former 
attitude of confidence in the “American way,” and settled down to 
profit by the antecedent experiences of our older colleagues in the 
council of the nations. The author calls into requisition the best 
of authorities. He possesses a happy facility in language which 
renders him independent of translations into the commoner 
European tongues. 

Besides its twenty-third annual report, the Bureau of American 
Ethnology has recently published two Bulletins, one on Mexican 
Antiquities and the other on Haida Texts. The Report itself 
maintains the usual satisfactory level. The accompanying paper 
on the Zufie Indians, by Mrs. Matilda C. Stevenson, is the result 
of many prolonged visits among them. It treats of their mythology, 
esoteric fraternities, and ceremonies, and is illustrated in the 
usual full manner. Bulletin 28 on the Mexican Antiquities is a 
translation of twenty-four papers by Edward Seler and other 
prominent German scientists; the subjects are mostly upon 
antiquities, calendar systems, and history. Bulletin 29 consists of 
texts recorded by John R. Swanton; the native sounds are rendered 
into a complicated phonetic form, and full translations are added. 
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1815. 

(4) A Refutation of the Wage-fund Theory. By Francis D. Lonce. 1866. 


Subscriptions should be sent to 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
BALTIMORE, Mb. 








LA PHILOSOPHIE EN AMERIQUE 


By F. L. VAN BECELAERE, O.P. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY 


Pror. JOSIAH ROYCE or Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


198 pages. 8vo. 


Bound in full cloth, beveled boards, net, , ; ‘ $1.50 


Bound in paper cover, . ; ‘ . , ' i 1.00 


FOR SALE BY 


THE TUTTLE, MOREHOUSE & TAYLOR COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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How The Church Eclectic will help you to form a library 
of the best books at a trifling cost. 

4 Bessary masterpiece every month and 12 numbers of THE CHURCH ECLECTIC as issued 
monthly. 

Years ago a wise man who knew from personal experience what universities and books can do, 
said: ‘** The true university of these days is a collection of books.’’ We are to-day publishing the 
books Carlyle had in mind. One of the many students who regularly buy our books wrote us 
recently: ** Yours will be the library Carlyle indirectly referred to.’’ is saying, remodeled, will 
read: *‘ The true university of these days is The Unit Books.” 

Would you care to enter this eee ? 

Our books—the permanent books of all literatures—may be had in sets or in separate volumes. 

Not a line of “‘trash.’’ Every Unit Book is chosen to be a means of grace to the earnest, thought- 
ful student. They are not text-books but their educational value is as great. For self-culture, for 
mental training, for intellectual stimulus better aids cannot be found. 

Our new system is aimed at the man who reads and who cannot afford to buy the books he wants. 
The Unit Books are bought by people of modest incomes, who use discrimination in book-buying. 
This library is a series of interesting books now being issued for the benefit of the reader who must 
think twice before he buys any book. 

The Unit Books are always annotated thoroughly by adding a life of the author, an account of the 
book itself, notes on the text, a reading list, an index. ye aim to make the Unit texts trustworthy in 
every editorial detail. ‘‘ You are putting together an honest book,” writes a veteran book-buyer 
from New England. 

These volumes are published in accordance with the unit plan, a new system which insures the 
lowest priced series of worth-while books in America. They are printed from new legible type on 
‘*featherweight’’ paper and are bound in paper wrappers or more substantially in forest-green cloth. 


12 STANDARD UNIT BOOKS 
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1. The Marble Faun. Hawthorne. 8. The Yemassee. Simms. 

2. Letters and Addresses. Lincoln. g. National Documents. 

3. Tales of Mystery. Poe. 10. Knickerbocker’s History of New 

4. Prueandl. Curiéis. York. Jrving. 

5. Domestic Manners of the Americans. 11. Democracy in America (2 vols.). 
Mrs. Trollope. De Tocqueville. 

6. Study of Words. 7rench. 12. Marius, the Epicurean, Pater. 

7. Philippines in the 17th Century. 


























Club Offer { 12 Unit Books, paper covers, 
newals, but must be sent direct to the office 

C e _ $6.0 

$6 50 s year's cubestiption to Eatecsis, SESe The first four volumes on the above list 

‘ 

. a monthly hereafter, as issued, but separately 
Ordinary price, $10.40 

THE CHURCH ECLECTIC, 92 Fifth Ave., New York 


Navarette & Careri. 
b Ecl $3:00 
1 year’s subscription to Eclectic, s sa 
$3.50 Ordinary price, $4.40 CONDITIONS oo aor aap at ped 
Ini of THe Cuurcnw Ec ectic, at g2 Fifth 
Ciub Offer { 12 Unit Books, cloth covers, 0 Deane, tow Vat. 
Ordinary price, $8.00 will be sent by mail on receipt of subscrip- 
—— - - = — tion ; the remaining volumes will be mailed 
Club Offer ¢ 12 Unit Books, leather covers, $8.40 f th ‘ 
1 year’s subscription to Eclectic, $2.00 rom the magazine. 
$9.00 
Anyone of the first four books will be sent postpaid for 50 cts. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 


ESTABLISHED BY BENJAMIN SILLIMAN IN 1818. 


The Leading Scientific Journal in the United States 








Devoted to the Physical and Natural Sciences, with special 
reference to Physics and Chemistry on the one hand, and to 
Geology and Mineralogy on the other. 


Epitor: EDWARD S. DANA. 


Associate Editors: Professor GEORGE L. GOODALE, 
JoHN TROWBRIDGE, W. G. FARLOW and Wy. M. Davis, 
of Cambridge; Professors A. E. VERRILL, HORACE L. WELLS, 
L. V. Prrsson and H. E. GreGory, of New Haven; Professor 
G. F. BARKER, of Philadelphia; Professor HENRY S. WIL- 
LIAMS, of Ithaca; Professor JOSEPH S. AMES, of Baltimore; 
Mr. J. S. DILLER, of Washington. 


Two volumes annually, in MONTHLY NUMBERS of 
about 80 pages each. 


This Journal ended its first series of 50 volumes as a quar- 
terly in 1845; its second series of 50 volumes as a two-monthly 
in 1870; its third series as a monthly ended December, 1895. 
A FourTH SERIES commenced in January, 1896. 


CONTRIBUTORS should send their Articles two months 
before the time of issuing the number for which they are 
intended. The title of communications and the names of 
authors must be fully given. Notice is always to be given 
when communications offered have been, or are to be, pub- 
lished also in other Journals. 


Subscription price, $6 per year, or 50 cents a number, 
postage prepaid in the United States; $6.40 to foreign sub- 
scribers of countries in the Postal Union. A few sets on sale 
of the first, second and third series at reduced prices. 

Ten-volume index numbers on hand for the second, third and 
fourth (Vol. I-X) series. 


ADDRESS, 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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